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PREFACE 


Basic to the science and art of city planning is the convic- 
tion that Man is able to shape his future environment by affect- 
ing the rate and direction of development and change. Some 
vital tools in the planning process which are useful in guiding 
growth in a more efficient and orderly manner are a compre- 
hensive master plan, urban renewal, zoning and subdivision, 
capital programming, code enforcement, and various social 
welfare, housing and physical improvement programs spon- 
sored by the State and Federal Governments. 

Sound planning is based upon careful analyses of the many 
social, economic, and physical forces that interact within a 
city and determine its overall character. These forces are 
functions of the total environment. They relate to both the pub- 
lic and private sectors and both the physical and the social 
organization of the city. The elements with which planning 
studies are usually concerned include schools, housing, trans- 
portation facilities, employment, industry, public facilities, 
commercial facilities, community services and recreation. 


The process of planning seeks the integration and coordi- 
nation of these physical elements into a unified plan of de- 
sirable development. The ultimate objective of planning, how- 
ever, is to provide the means through which a city can create 
a future environment for all its citizens which is responsive to 
social needs, as well as aesthetically attractive, economically 
sound, and realistic in terms of the municipality’s financial re- 
sources. 


Planning proceeds on the premise that certain environmen- 
tal variables are subject to influence or control. Its working 
media are such interdependent variables as transportation, 
traffic, noise, water, safety, leisure, land use, housing density, 
housing type, and population change. The ultimate concern 
of planning is the well being of the people who function within 
the total environment which these elements determine. 


It is recognized that these environmental elements which 
together determine the character of a city cannot be planned 
effectively on an individual basis. They must be identified, 
evaluated, designed, and developed in some relationship to 
each other, and the activities of the city administration which 
affect them must be coordinated as part of a total planning 
program. 


Comprehensive planning begins with an overall, long-range 
statement of municipal goals, objectives, and proposals which 
serve as the foundation of programs. Many of these goals, 
objectives, and proposals should be realizable over time 
through the actions of the city government, through imagina- 
tive development programming, and through the use of the 
constantly expanding local, federal and state-sponsored pro- 
grams and procedures which constitute the planning-renewal- 
development process. 


Thus, to a large degree, components of the plan are in- 
tended to influence day-to-day decision-making concerning 
the appropriate use of the city’s resources. Such municipal 
functions as zoning, urban renewal, housing, street improve- 
ments, finance, budgeting, the construction of public facilities, 
and the use of federal and state aid should be guided and co- 
Ordinated toward municipal goals through reference to the 
comprehensive plan. 

It is important that private individuals and representative 
citizen groups participate both in the formulation and refine- 
ment of planning goals and objectives and in the subsequent 
statements of planning proposals. Planning can only be effec- 
tive when plans continually reflect the views and desires of all 
segments of the population with regard to their city’s future. 
Considerable progress has already been made in order to 
achieve a high degree of citizen involvement in the compre- 
hensive planning program. In this respect, it is vital that dur- 
able mechanisms are established which can provide the 


means for citizen expression. A recommendation for the ex- 
pansion of the citizen base for planning is a major emphasis 
of this report. 


Continuous review and evaluation of planning objectives 
are major components of a sound planning process. The very 
nature of planning requires periodic adjustments to the con- 
stantly changing demands prompted by the dynamic physical, 
social and economic forces at work within the environment. 
In Jersey City, this essential function is performed by the City’s 
planning-renewal staffs in cooperation with other municipal 
agencies and civic groups. Recommendations for continuous 
review and evaluation of planning objectives are contained in 
the report which follows. 


The Comprehensive Master Plan presented here was 
adopted by the Planning Board after public hearings in July 
and September, 1966. The Plan, along with other components 
in the City’s planning program, constitute a modern guide for 
the improvement of New Jersey’s second largest municipality 
during the next decade. The program is designed to be suffi- 
ciently flexible to allow for those unforeseen changes that al- 
ways occur, and to provide a wide range of choices concern- 
ing the future direction of the City’s growth and development. 


Thus, the 1966 Comprehensive Master Plan, reprinted in 
this report, does not represent an inflexible blueprint for some 
ultimate stage of Jersey City’s development. Outlined is a 
transition or evolution from the present to an achievable and 
more desirable future. Proposals are based upon a primary 
objective of preserving and protecting the many existing good 
features of Jersey City while providing those facilities and im- 
provements that are needed to make Jersey City a better 
place in which to live and to work. Other portions of this report 
present some of the means through which the goals, objec- 
tives, and proposals of the Master Plan can be realized. 
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THE REGIONAL SETTING 


Jersey City, like New York City, was settled by the Dutch 
some 330 years ago. Jersey City is the county seat of Hudson 
County and is located at the heart of the 21-county New York 
Metropolitan Region. It is the second largest municipality in 
the State of New Jersey and its 1960 Census population of 
276,101 ranked it 47th among the cities of the nation. 

Jersey City’s 10,115 acres (nearly 16 square miles, includ- 
ing underwater land) extend across a peninsula which is 
bounded by the Hudson River and Upper New York Bay on the 
east, by the Kill-Van-Kull on the south, and by Newark Bay and 
the Hackensack River on the west. The lower part of Manhat- 
tan lies directly across the Hudson River on the east, while 
Newark, New Jersey’s largest municipality, is on the west 
side of Newark Bay. 

Jersey City varies from 1.5 miles to 3.5 miles in width and 
is nearly 7 miles in length. The Bayonne city line forms its 
southern boundary; Kearny and Secaucus are to the west; and 
the North Bergen, Union City and Hoboken city lines form its 
northern boundaries. 

The history and development of Jersey City to its present 
physical, social and economic status is an integral part of the 
history of the entire New York Metropolitan Region. The com- 
bination of historical factors that made this region dominant 
along the eastern seaboard during the early settlement of the 
United States, and the accidents of political government that 
fragmented the region into more than 1,400 separate political 
entities in three states, were of critical importance in the 
development of Jersey City. 

Although there are many forces which naturally and nor- 
mally create a homogeneity of basic economic, social and 
political interests within the Region, there are also many 
factors which tend to pull it apart. Many of the municipalities 
and counties have divergent interests, goals and needs. They 
differ sharply in size and their forms or organization, and they 
are often zealous in defense of their separateness and unique 
identities. 

The Region is centered upon the Port of New York and 
on the nationwide and international functions performed in 
Manhattan. The Port, with its vital commerce and industrial 
activities, provided the historical basis for the development 


of New York City and its environs as the major business cen- 
ter of the United States. 

Early in the Nineteenth Century, the economic advantages 
of locating outside of Manhattan influenced the development 
of industry in Jersey City, Brooklyn, The Bronx, Elizabeth, 
Newark, Paterson and Passaic. A system of canals was de- 
veloped as an important transportation mode. The now extinct 
Morris Canal extended from the Tidewater Basin on the 
Jersey City waterfront into northern New Jersey and made 
the City a desirable location for industry. 

The advent of the railroads and their rapid growth quickly 
surpassed the use of the canals as a major form of transporta- 
tion by the middle of the Nineteenth Century. Jersey City’s 
strategic location attracted a considerable amount of railroad 
activity during this period. Since the railroads that connected 
New York City with the South and West required terminal 
facilities along the Harbor, they purchased large tracts of 
land along the waterfront. Jersey City became the major point 
of entry for Manhattan. 

There was keen competition for land and considerable pres- 
sure for development during the 1850’s. Jersey City attracted 
many manufacturing establishments because of its proximity 
to the regional center, its sizable population and labor force, 
and its excellent railroad accessibility. In time, however, a 
significant economic factor that was to work against its natural 
geographical advantages was the development of the ‘‘one 
port” concept. New York City port interests obtained from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a set of uniform railroad 
rates on products shipped to and from the Port of New York. 
The rates applied to a district including both sides of the 
Hudson River. Goods destined for Jersey City or Brooklyn 
pay the same rate, therefore, even though it costs the railroads 
much more to deliver goods to Brooklyn than it does to Jersey 
City. This rate structure affected the economics of many op- 
erations, and contributed to the establishment and growth of 
many firms east of the Hudson River. 

The period of most rapid population increase in Jersey City 
was between 1860 and 1910, when the population grew from 
29,000 to 268,000. Railroad development reached its zenith 
during this period; industrial development was nearly com- 


plete, and Jersey City emerged as a major regional terminal 
facility. Residential neighborhoods were largely developed 
by 1900, with the exception of parts of Greenville and Marion. 


Although Jersey City’s geographical relationship to Man- 
hattan’is similar to that of Brooklyn and parts of Queens, it has 
an entirely different development history than these two 
boroughs. 


Two well-defined trends are observable during this fifty- 
year period. The population of the entire New York Metropoli- 
tan Area increased at a greater rate than in Jersey City. At 
the same time, the City’s own expansion took place quite 
independently of the growth of the larger entity. 


New York City’s expansion beyond lower Manhattan con- 
sisted largely of second-generation families, whereas settlers 
in Jersey City were primarily newly-arrived immigrants into 
the United States. These two concentric waves of population 
movement had very little interaction and were largely inde- 
pendent of each other. 

Jersey City’s physical development was largely completed 
by 1900. However, its population continued to grow as a re- 
sult of the continued immigration of workers from Europe, 
many of whom first settled in Downtown Jersey City. The open- 
ing of the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad in 1908, with sta- 
tions in Downtown, Journal Square, and West Side Avenue, 
made these areas in Jersey City more readily accessible to 
New York and Newark employment centers, and residential 
development was accelerated, particularly in the northern 
section known as “The Heights.” 

But the growth of Jersey City and other parts of Hudson 
County was small when compared with that of Brooklyn, 
Queens and The Bronx. This was due largely to the lack of a 
widely-dispersed mass transportation system directly con- 
necting all areas of the City with other sections of the region. 
By the early 1900’s, New York City had a well-developed sub- 
way system connecting all of its boroughs except Staten 
Island with Manhattan, together with several bridges across 
the East River and the Harlem River. 


Hudson County waited until 1908 for rapid transit service 
when the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad commenced its 


relatively limited operations. The completion of the Holland 
Tunnel in 1927 provided a second significant physical link 
between Hudson County and New York City. By that time, the 
migratory trends and attitudes relative to different parts of the 
Region had been established. The destinations of most fami- 
lies leaving New York City during the early and later move- 
ment to suburban areas did not include Jersey City. 

Except for a spurt of apartment construction in the 1920’s in 
the vicinity of Kennedy Boulevard and Lincoln Park, Jersey 
City never experienced a period of second-stage growth 
prompted by improved rapid transit facilities. In Brooklyn, 
Queens, The Bronx and upper Manhattan, areas with com- 
parable geographic relationships to the center of the Re- 
gion, high-rise apartment houses quickly replaced the single- 
family homes. 

The most significant development trend that has influenced 
Jersey City since World War II has been the suburbanization 
of industry. Modern technology and production-line manu- 
facturing has created a sharp demand for sprawling one-story 
structures on extensive land areas. The old loft structures 
characteristic of the older sections of cities in the New York 
Metropolitan Area became obsolete because they were un- 
able to accommodate the new manufacturing techniques. 
Nearly all new large plant construction is now taking place 
outside of New York City, Jersey City, Newark and the other 
older and congested sections of the Region’s central core. 

Accompanying this change, both as a cause and as a result, 
have been additional changes in transportation technology 
and in the economy of the region which have had a striking 
effect upon development patterns. The dramatic shift to motor 
truck transportation, the widespread use of the automobile, 
and the growth of outlying areas away from the railroad rights- 
of-way have had a substantial and serious effect on railroad 
revenues. There have been significant inroads into the rail- 
roads’ small-lot and short-distance hauling activities, as well 
as the larger bulk handling operations. 

These changes have proved to be potent forces affecting 
Jersey City’s development and economic stability, and are 
among the most serious concerns of planning and program- 
ming efforts to revitalize the City. 


a peat 


INTERSECTION OF NEWARK AVENUE AND MONTGOMERY STREET, 1892. 


RAILROAD ACTIVITY AT THE ERIE TERMINAL, HUDSON RIVER WATERFRONT, 1930's. 
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PLANNING IN JERSEY CITY 


In 1961, when Jersey City’s former Commission form of 
government was replaced by the present Mayor-Council form, 
the Division of Planning was established within the Office of 
the Mayor. This was the first time in the history of Jersey City 
that professional city planners had been engaged on a full- 
time staff basis as part of the daily operations of the municipal 
government. 


It was not the first time, however, that city planners had 
been engaged to assist in the preparation of long-range de- 
velopment plans for Jersey City. There had been at least 
three earlier attempts to plan the growth of the municipality. 


The first of these efforts was in 1912, when a group of 
interested citizens walked the length of every street in Jersey 
City and catalogued the community’s problems as they saw 
them. A series of recommendations for improved streets, 
sanitation and public facilities resulted from this effort. 


In 1920, during Mayor Frank Hague’s tenure in office, a 
Board of Engineers prepared a program to solve that era’s 
major development problems in Jersey City. Their report was 
unusually innovative and many of its proposals are still valid 
today. Among these recommendations were filling in the bed 
of the old Morris Canal and converting it to a circumferential 
truck highway; the creation of a quasi-public corporation to 
construct working men’s housing at low cost, and various 
long-range proposals for many public facility improvements, 
including schools, parks and sanitation. 


In 1948, a firm of professional planning consultants was 
retained by the Jersey City Planning Board to develop a new 
Master Plan. A team of planners conducted studies and anal- 
yses of existing conditions, and prepared a series of proposals 
concerning the future growth of the City. Their efforts were 
hindered by two important factors: post-war trends were bare- 
ly discernable at the time and the planners worked without the 
advantage of 1950 U.S. Census data. 

In spite of these difficulties, the 1948 planners were quite 


observant in foreseeing that manufacturing would decline in 
Jersey City. They early and accurately observed the trend in 
manufacturing and distribution to sprawling one-story build- 
ings on large sites — a trend which was to affect Jersey City 
so significantly in the two decades that followed. 


But one of the major economic developments that the con- 
sultants could not analyze in 1948 was the future of the rail- 
roads. They were unable to foresee the substantial decline of 
this important segment of Jersey City’s economy, the concur- 
rent decline in shipping activity during the post-war period, 
and the subsequent emergence of the trucking industry. 


Moreover, in 1948 the federal government had not yet intro- 
duced urban renewal legislation and the increasing number 
of other federal and state programs which soon thereafter 
would begin to assume their present important role as vital 
tools in the renewal and reshaping of cities. The vast potentials 
open to Jersey City through such programs could not have 
been foreseen at that time. 


Thus the Comprehensive Master Plan studies and pro- 
posals of 1948 were flawed from the start because of the swift 
and intense social and economic changes which followed 
World War II in Jersey City and throughout the nation. The 
community’s blueprint for progress became outdated and ob- 
solete almost before programs could be initiated to imple- 
ment its objectives. The fallacy of relying on a master plan 
without a permanent professional staff to interpret and im- 
plement it was clearly demonstrated by this experience. 


The long history of Jersey City is almost a textbook of 
short-sighted development and wasted opportunities. Yet 
Jersey City still retains its most valuable resource—its unique 
geographical location in the center of a viable, dynamic and 
growing metropolitan region. Many wasted opportunities still 
can be rectified, and changing technologies have made many 
new opportunities available. Although heir to almost all of 
the problems similarly affecting older cities across the nation, 


Jersey City has great potential for growth and development. 
It can well perform many vital and varied economic and social 
functions within the vast New York Metropolitan Region. 


An attack on the city’s problems by its people and their 
leaders with vigor, with intelligence, and with a steadfast 
determination to realize progress, will provide the means by 
which Jersey City can become a better place to live and an 
increasingly valuable contributor to the economy of the 
entire Region. A reorganized and more effective municipal 
government and the expanded and imaginative renewal pro- 
gram of recent years have vastly broadened Jersey City’s 
horizons. 


An example of Jersey City’s new opportunity for large-scale 
redevelopment is the waterfront lands along the Hudson River 
and Upper New York Bay. These under-developed lands, lying 
west of the Hudson River, were almost entirely owned by the 
railroads during the period of peak industrial development in 
the New York Region. 


New forms of public housing, bolder and more comprehen- 
sive urban renewal efforts, and rehabilitation programs to re- 
move blighting influences in residential neighborhoods are re- 
cent concepts that offer hope for the revitalization of Jersey 
City. The opportunities of the past that were lost by default 
are overshadowed by the opportunities of the present and 
the promise of the future. 


The Comprehensive Master Plan, although in many respects 
a progress report on the status of planning in Jersey City, 
is also a reflection of the many changes, technological and 
otherwise, that are taking place both within Jersey City and 
in the entire New York Metropolitan Region. The Plan’s pri- 
mary function is to provide a sense of direction for new devel- 
opments that must occur if the community is not to atrophy, 
and to assist both private and public interests in making 
sound judgments concerning possible development within 
the City. 


Since its inception in 1961, the planning program in Jersey 
City has been responsible for certain prominent physical 
changes. Housing, urban renewal, community facilities, street 
improvements, commercial development, industrial develop- 
ment, capital improvements, code enforcement, and recrea- 
tional facilities are some of the significant advances. Through 
the cooperation of federal, state, and regional agencies as 
well as other arms of the municipal government, such major 
projects as Liberty State Park, the Journal Square Transporta- 
tion Center, the Civic Center, and improvements at Exchange 
Place are proceeding in accordance with the Plan. 

In a sense, what is more significant is the firm integration 
of the role of planning and renewal both into the operations 
of the municipal government and into the programs and activ- 
ities of civic organizations and institutions throughout the 
City. A healthy atmosphere of interest and concern with re- 
spect to the future well-being of the City continues to increase. 

The realization of a future program of orderly growth and 
development will not be easy to accomplish. The existence 
of a consensus on the part of citizens, the business com- 
munity, and the municipal government — a mutual determina- 
tion to achieve desirable change — will make the task ahead 
smoother. 

The Comprehensive Master Plan calls for major actions to 
deal with enormous problems of housing, blight and deteriora- 
tion, inadequate schools and other community facilities, park- 
ing, and traffic congestion that prevail in many sections of 
Jersey City. The Community Renewal Program, now under 
preparation, will provide the technical details, the program- 
ming and staging, and the guidelines for achieving the pro- 
posals outlined in the Master Plan. 

Jersey City’s extensive ongoing programs include plan- 
ning, urban renewal, housing, code enforcement, capital pro- 
gramming, and human resources development. With these 
mechanisms and tools, goals and proposals will be trans- 
formed into realities. 
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Throughout the nation, present and past programs of hous- 
ing, planning, urban renewal and social welfare have, for the 
most part, failed to substantially improve the critical problems 
of slums and poverty that prevail in our urban areas today. 
Recently there has been growing recognition of the enormity 
and magnitude of the plight that besets a significant portion 
of the nation’s population in cities. This recognition has re- 
sulted in a series of new federal and state programs that seek 
solutions to these problems. 

A significant beginning in the effective use of these pro- 
grams has been accomplished in Jersey City since the change 
in the municipal form of government in 1961. Further progress 
now requires a broad statement of purpose—hence the Com- 
prehensive Master Plan, and in addition, a continuing re- 
evaluation of our progress as a City in responding to the social 
and economic needs of people. This chapter is a summary of 
these needs. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The steadily increasing incidence of slums, blight, and 
environmental deficiencies in Jersey City demand immediate 
action. There is a pressing need to plan the renewal of these 
areas on a broader and more comprehensive scale. A com- 
prehensive approach will require increased commitments on 
the part of the citizens, local governmental agencies, com- 
munity organizations of all types and private enterprises within 
the City. It will also require a redirection of the community’s 
resources to improve social conditions in addition to the physi- 
cal renewal of the City. 


The components of a program for “human renewal’ in- 
clude innovative programs of health services, welfare serv- 
ices, job training, job opportunities, more effective housing 
improvement, and a wide variety of educational services. The 
objective is to provide a basis for all people to become 
productive citizens of Jersey City. Federal and State pro- 
grams must provide both guidance and substantial financial 
assistance to accomplish these ends. Equally important, how- 
ever, is the concerted effort of the entire community. 


The need for such efforts is undeniable if continued prog- 
ress is to be accomplished in reversing the trends that have 
prevailed in Jersey City for many years. The steady exodus of 
white middle-income families from Jersey City to the suburbs 
that began prior to World War II is indicative of a lack of con- 
fidence in the future ability of the City to satisfy their wants. 
Private enterprise has exhibited a similar lack of confidence. 
Now, however, a reversal of these trends is commencing. 
Directions for channeling the network of intricate social and 
economic forces interacting within the City are contained in 
the statement of goals which conclude this chapter. 


The nature of the entity with which we are concerned here 
— the City —is the sum total of its people: their goals, their 
aspirations, their jobs, their opportunities, their satisfactions. 
When opportunities and satisfactions are commensurate with 
community goals and aspirations, the City can thrive and 
grow. When they are not, and when the population is no 
longer willing to tolerate a lack in opportunity and satisfac- 
tion, those with the means begin to move out of the City. 
Many of those people without means who remain, are frus- 
trated in their search for opportunities no longer present. How 
well has Jersey City performed in this area during various 
phases of its history? A look at population changes may pro- 
vide an answer. 

As noted previously, the structure and direction of the 
New York Metropolitan Area’s growth was firmly established 
by the second decade of the present century. Although Hud- 
son County experienced a substantial population increase 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, it was small in 


comparison with Brooklyn and Queens. When stronger physi- 
cal links between Hudson County and Manhattan were con- 
structed in the 20th century, attitudes towards different parts 
of the region had already been well established. Families 
leaving New York City were not moving to Jersey City but 
to the outlying suburbs instead. 

Middle- and upper-income families moved to the suburban 
areas of Westchester, Nassau and Bergen Counties, bypass- 
ing the close-in areas surrounding the original lower Man- 
hattan core settlement. Jersey City never experienced a wave 
of middle-class settlement comparable to other cities within 
the region. Jersey City was settled as a predominantly work- 
ing class community from the beginning, and has continued 
this pattern throughout the long period of its development. 


CHART 1. POPULATION CHANGE 1840-1960 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


276,000 


Source: U.S. Census of Population. 


The decline in Jersey City’s population from the peak of 
316,715 persons in 1930 to the 1960 level of 276,101 can be 
explained by a number of factors: 

e curtailment of European in-migration; 

© unsatisfactory housing conditions and 
living environment; 

e changes in employment opportunities; 

e improved accessibility to the suburbs. 
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The substantial decline in population between 1950 and 
1960 reflects a net outward movement of at least 100,000 
persons despite a large number of births and the continued 
migration of persons into the City. 

Between 1950 and 1960, a number of factors can be singled 
out to account for the pronounced movement of young, non- 
white families and individuals into Jersey City and the move- 
ment of middle-aged, white families and individuals out of 
Jersey City. These factors can be summarized as follows: 


MOVEMENT IN: 


e Anticipation of better job opportunities 
in the New York region than existed in the 
South, Puerto Rico, and elsewhere. 

e Presence of friends and relatives in 
Jersey City. 

e Accessibility of Jersey City to Manhattan and 
other employment centers in the region. 

e Availability of low cost housing. 

e Adverse pressures and tensions resulting from 
civil rights activity in the South. 


MOVEMENT OUT: 


¢ Inadequate housing available for expanding 
family needs. 
e Availability of new housing in suburban areas 
with a ready supply of inexpensive mortgage money. 
e Dissatisfaction with the local school system. 
e Expansion of job opportunities in suburban 
areas coupled with reasonably good accessibility 
to jobs in the core area of the region. 
e Reaction to the increasing size of minority 
groups in Jersey City. 


If population trends between 1950 and 1960 are projected to 
1975, the radical shift in Jersey City’s population structure 
becomes even more pronounced. (See Chart No. 2). 

Population analyses indicate an increasing polarization of 
population groups in the City, based upon changes in family 
size, personal income, race, job skills, educational status, 
and job opportunities. Predominantly white, middle-income 
families moved out of Jersey City, and Negro and Puerto 
Rican individuals and families migrated to the City. The white 
families are characterized by their higher incomes, middle- 
class attitudes, more extensive range of job skills, and by 
their experience in participating and involving themselves in 
municipal affairs. The new in-migrants generally lack these 


characteristics, and their reduced employment opportunities, 
lower educational attainment, and low income contribute to 
a lower standard of living in the community. Low income 
restricts the housing choice of the newcomers and forces 
them to settle in a blighted environment that has a pronounced 
effect upon their adaptability, mental attitudes, identification 
with the local area, and sense of purpose and involvement in 
the community. 


CHART 2. DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE AND NON-WHITE 
POPULATION 1940-1975 JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


[9 write 
[ Non-white 


300,000 


1940 (a) 1950 (a) 1960 (a) 1965 (b) 1970 (b) 1975 (b) 


(a) U.S. Census Figures: Includes persons born in Puerto Rico 
and of Puerto Rican parentage. 

(b) Division of Planning Estimates: Figures do not include 
persons born in Puerto Rico or of Puerto Rican parentage. 


CHANGES IN POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


The outward-moving middle-class residents take their 
higher consumer expenditures with them, leaving behind low- 
income residents who are incapable of filling this gap. This 
reduces the general level of activity in the business life of the 
community. 

A sizable non-white population group has moved into Jer- 
sey City in recent years. It is estimated that in 1965 they con- 
sisted of approximately 48,000 Negroes and 15,000 Puerto 
Ricans, accounting for more than 23 percent of the City’s total 
population. Most of these people have low incomes, large 
families, poor housing, low job skills, and low or inadequate 
educational attainment. In addition, de facto segregation and 
racial discrimination by other groups and individuals confront 
them. 
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Table 1 reveals numerous examples of the extreme dispar- 
ity between white, non-white and Puerto Rican individuals and 
families in Jersey City. It also reveals the diverse set of social 
and economic problems that Jersey City faces. The questions 
and the problems are substantially the same in many other 
cities in the nation. 

The most striking conclusion revealed by Table 1 is the 
complexity and acuteness of the problem and the widespread 
extent of deprivation and need. More than one out of every 
three non-white children does not live with both parents. Non- 
white income when related to size of family is half that of white 
families. Three out of ten non-white families have incomes 
below $3,000. More than half the non-white population over 
25 years of age has less than eight years of education. Among 
white employed males, one out of three has a white-collar job; 
for non-whites, the ratio is one out of ten. One-third of the non- 
white housing is substandard, and one-quarter is overcrowded. 

All these factors tend to reinforce one another, making im- 
provements in living conditions extremely difficult. Limited 
educational attainment results in limited job opportunities, 
and in turn, minimizes family and individual incomes. The lim- 
ited income available to non-whites and Puerto Rican families 
does not go far enough to provide for their basic housing 
needs, and as the housing stock becomes increasingly sub- 
standard, further family aggravations are introduced. 

An accumulation of these factors focusing on one family 
creates a situation of hopelessness and frustration. Some 
escape through narcotics; others strike out against what they 
view as a hostile society with acts of violence or other forms 
of social pathologies; and some merely abandon their families, 
leaving broken homes in their wake. The fact that 35.8 percent 
of non-white children under 18 years of age do not live with 
both parents is a stark indication of that problem. (See Table 
1, Item A-5). 


HF HYSCOUNTS 


Employment hiring patterns further complicate the prob- 
lem. Table 1 shows that approximately 29 percent of the white 
population over 25 years of age are high school graduates, 
whereas only 21 percent of the non-white population have 
graduated from high school (see Item C-4). Yet when the oc- 
cupational status of employed males is compared (See Table 
1, D-1), 53 percent of all white employed males are found to 
be in the professional and managerial, clerical and sales, and 
craftsman categories, while only 21 percent of the non-white 
employed males are in those categories. In the absence of a 
significant difference between the percentage of white and 
non-white high school graduates, the substantial divergence 
in white-collar employment suggests that racial discrimina- 
tion in job hiring contributes to the low number of non-whites 
employed in skilled jobs. 

Persons engaged in unskilled jobs have substantially lower 
incomes. Not only is the median family income for white fami- 
lies more than 50 percent higher than the non-white median 
family income (see Table 1, Item B-1), but the disparity is 
widened when related to average family size. Median income 
per individual per household is $2,244 for white families, 
$1,245 for non-white families, and $909 for Puerto Rican fam- 
ilies. (See Table 1, Item B-1.) The white median income is 
80 percent greater than non-white income, and 147 percent 
greater than Puerto Rican incomes. 

The higher unemployment rates for non-white (8.6 percent) 
and Puerto Rican males over 14 years of age (10.0 percent) 
than white males (5.4 percent) merely reinforce the pattern 
of low income. (See Table 1, Item D-2.) Only 12 percent of 
white families have incomes below $3,000 (the ‘‘poverty level”’ 
for urban families of four persons, according to standards of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity), whereas the incomes of 
28 percent of non-white families and 29 percent of Puerto 
Rican families are below this level. (See Table 1, Item B-2.) 
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TABLE 1. SOCIAL, ECONOMIC & HOUSING INDICES OF THE WHITE, NON-WHITE & PUERTO RICAN POPULATION 
IN JERSEY CITY & THE NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY STANDARD CONSOLIDATED AREA, 1960 


Puerto- 
Total Rican** Total 


_ SIZE 
. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 

POPULATION PER HOUSEHOLD ens 58 | 

. NUMBER OF FAMILIES 64,842 | 8539 | 

. PERSONS UNDER 18 YRS. OLD 69,956 | = 
Not living with both parents eer 509 | | es el 
Percentage of Group va OG ae | 5.8 Face | | ee aa 

. MEDIAN INCOME es Be pe ed emo 1 
Families 3,999 || $ 6696 [$ 6910 |$ 4,545 
Per individual/household $)2,244055 $71,245 a a 8$01,995 
Unrelated Individuals $2875 || $ 2332 |$ 2360 |$ 2,107 
Families living in Standard Housing (ee A ee ee eS 
Families living in Sub-Standard Housing*** $ 3,980 ‘ne na. | os ll. See — 

2. FAMILIES WITH INCOMES BELOW $3,000 Ln ee 
Number 466 | 476807 | _s81,084 | _ 86.778 | 
Percentage of Group (eet 9 ual 12.0 | eee ae 26.1 

3. INCOME OF FAMILIES LIVING IN SUB-STANDARD Lt] a 

HOUSING UNITS (PERCENTAGE 
Below $3,000 ee ee 
$3,000 — $5,000 eee ea eee a 
$5,000 or more wana) se — | ee ae 
Not reported Ge ee eS 
TOTAL et oso 

PERSONS 25 YRS. OLD AND OVER 

1. Median School years completed Ra ee ee eee 10,7_ || -saetO:4 

2. No school years completed — % ee 4.1% pee 7.9%" || 3.9 | ee 8S.o er mee 

3. % of persons with 8 yrs. or less education hn) 54.2%" [Pe70.8% || © = 34.9 ( 9 34.9 edo ee 

persons who are hig graduates WS 220.7% V[md10%. |" 41.2 | emma gs oa eco ae 

OCCUPATION OF EMPLOYED MALES 
Professional & Managerial [7 144%.| 15.6% [> 42% 0) na. Tie | 25.290 6.9% | Reema Ate 
Clerical & Sales PN A ee a a. 
Craftsmen (skilled) Ae ed ee ee eae 
Operatives (semi-skilled) es ee ee ee eee ee a 
Service & laborers (unskilled) le Cae Ae a ae ee i 
Not reported SS es © 2 ee Ye Ed a aad) at 
TOTAL 100.0% | 100.0% | —ii|_—=t00.0% | —_— 100.0% | —_—100.0% 

2. MALES 14 YRS. OLD AND OVER, IN 

CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, AND UNEMPLOYED 

Number | 4464—Od| 3,731 |S 733S| S185 Sst] 173,978 | (145,616 | 28,362 _| 
Percentage of Group Ree ae Eee 


TABLE 1 (Continued). SOCIAL, ECONOMIC & HOUSING INDICES OF THE WHITE, NON-WHITE & PUERTO RICAN 
POPULATION IN JERSEY CITY & THE NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY STANDARD CONSOLIDATED AREA, 1960 


Puerto- 
Rican** 


78,339 10,213 1,713 
68,016 6613 | 1,005 


. OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
Standard 


Sub-Standard 
Percentage of Sub-Standard 15.7% 13.2% 35.2% 
2. CONDITION OF HOUSING — % DISTRIBUTION aes Dee So 
Sound 
Deteriorating [201 | 488 
Dilapidated esis 13. Gre® ete 1S Sane 
TOTAL | 100.0% | 100.0% _| 
3. HOUSING UNITS, OVERCROWDED WITH aes eee 
1.01 PERSONS OR MORE PER ROOM 
Overcrowding in Total Units 
%_of Total 
Overcrowding in Standard Units Rear Cm ear 
% of Overcrowded Standard Units Grr Saar 
Overcrowding in Sub-Standard Units less 
% of Overcrowded Sub-Standard Units | 8, 4 | ae 
4. MEDIAN NUMBER OF ROOMS espe a | 
Total Units 
Sub-Standard Rental Units es a a 
5. MEDIAN NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD See 
IN SUB-STANDARD RENTAL UNITS 
6. MEDIAN GROSS RENT pete Sak ron | 
All Units 
Standard Units Sr 
Sub-Standard Units aera astie || 
7. GROSS RENT PER ROOM Otsgee ss) 
All Units arr 
Standard Units $215.10 7am Pen a 8 | 
Sub-Standard Units PeSi16.57h. |e n alent 
8. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF RENT-INCOME RATIOS OF oes epee eae es area 
FAMILIES LIVING IN SUB-STANDARD HOUSING UNITS 
Less than 22.4% eS PAC eae 
22.5% or more ee See ae ee ea ed 
Not Computed a Rae ae Oe 
TOTAL LPs 100.0960 eee Mak 


*The New York-New Jersey Standard Consolidated Area includes New York City, Westchester, Suffolk, Nassau and Rockland Counties; and the Jersey City, 
Newark, Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas and Middlesex County and Somerset County. 
**The Puerto-Rican population was classified by the Census as either ‘‘White’’ or ‘‘Non-White."’ The 1960 census separated Puerto-Rican figures for some categories. 
***Sub-Standard Housing is defined as units being either (1) dilapidated or (2) deteriorated or (3) lacking some or all plumbing facilities. 
n.a. not available. 
Source: U.S. Census, 1960. 
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HOUSING AND RENT 


Much of Jersey City’s housing supply is old. The housing 
units built thirty or more years ago are now largely obsolete. 
When compared with rising housing standards and new con- 
struction in the suburbs, the City’s increasingly obsolete hous- 
ing stock constitutes a highly serious problem. 

The condition of the City’s housing stock, between 1940 and 
1960, showed a continued deterioration in overall quality, ac- 
cording to U.S. Census data. In 1940, 26 percent of all housing 
units needed major repair or lacked private bathroom facili- 
ties; in 1950, 15 percent of the total number of units were dilapi- 
dated or without private bath. It is important to note that 
the term “dilapidated,” as used in the 1950 Census, under- 
states the poor condition of units as compared with the 1940 
census term “in need of major repair.” In 1960, 17 percent of 
the units were classified as either dilapidated or without pri- 
vate bath. 

The situation is complicated further by serious overcrowd- 
ing in certain sections of the City. (OQvercrowding is defined 
as 1.01 or more persons per room.) An analysis of each census 
tract in the City was undertaken to measure the degree of 
overcrowding. The analysis showed that extensive overcrowd- 


ing exists in the Downtown, Lafayette and Bergen Communi- 
ties, and in other areas in which the oldest and most deterio- 
rated housing is concentrated. These areas are characterized 
by alack of open space, inadequate community facilities, street 
congestion, and an overall lack of neighborhood amenities. 

The overall situation is extremely serious. Of the City’s 
91,915 housing units in 1960, only 6,446 (7.0 percent) were 
built between 1940 and 1960. Since 1950, an average of 250 
new units of housing were added annually, of which 50 percent 
were public housing units. In 1960, more than 92 percent 
(85,469) of Jersey City’s total housing supply was more than 
20 years old. 

Fourteen percent of the housing units occupied by white 
families are substandard; 35.2 percent of those occupied by 
non-whites and 41.4 percent of those occupied by Puerto 
Rican families are substandard. (See Table 1, Item E-1.) Over- 
crowding is usually associated with substandard housing, and 
the degree of overcrowding is higher for non-white families. 
Thirteen percent of the substandard housing units occupied 
by white families are overcrowded, whereas 28.4 percent of 
the non-white occupied units are overcrowded. (See Table 1, 
Item E-3.) 

Data concerning rent levels indicate sharp differences in the 
monthly rents paid by white and non-white families. In 1960, 
non-white families paid a median monthly gross rent of $65 
for substandard units, while white families paid $56. (See 
Table 1, Item E-6-c.) When the median rent level is applied to 
the median size of housing units, it is found that non-white 
families paid $18.57 per room for substandard housing units, 
while white families paid $16.47 for similarly deficient accom- 
modations. (See Table 1, Item E-7). The obvious conclusion 
is that non-white families pay more for less. 

A further comparison of rent levels in standard and sub- 
standard housing units indicates that families living in stand- 
ard units pay less per room than do those families living in 
substandard housing—$15.10 per room, contrasted with $18.57 
per room. This anomaly can be explained in terms of a closed 
housing market which impedes and restricts the housing 
choice of non-white families, and by the lack of education 
and mobility of families living in substandard housing. 

Finally, the relationship of income and rent levels of fami- 
lies in substandard housing is an index of deprivation and 
hardship. National standards for urban areas suggest that 20 
to 25 percent of family income is a maximum allocation for 
rent. In 1960, 19.3 percent of all Jersey City white families paid 
more than 22.5 percent of their income for rent, whereas 33.7 
percent of non-white families were paying beyond the maxi- 
mum. (See Table 1, Item E-8.) The foregoing rent-income 


ratios relate to substandard housing, and indicate the intensity 
of the housing problem that affects low-income families. 


JERSEY CITY AND THE REGION 


For comparative purposes, additional data is presented for 
selected social, economic, and educational characteristics of 
the population in the New York Metropolitan Region. This data 
reveals that family size in Jersey City is substantially below 
the Regional level, although income levels are generally 
similar. 

There is a marked difference in the percentage of persons 
who are high school graduates or who have completed less 
than 8 years of schooling. In these two categories, Jersey City 
residents have a greater percentage of persons with 8 years 
or less education (47.7 per cent, compared with 34.9 per cent 
for the Region), and a smaller percentage of persons who are 
high school graduates (28.4 per cent versus 42.2 per cent). 

These factors have an impact on employment status. Jersey 
City males employed as white-collar workers (professional, 
managerial, clerical and sales workers) account for 31.7 per 
cent of the total employed males in the City. In the region, male 
white-collar workers account for 43.8 per cent of the total 
employed males. Furthermore, only 11.4 per cent of the em- 
ployed non-white males in Jersey City hold jobs in the above 
categories. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Efforts to eliminate the pressing social problems which cre- 
ate individual despair and group tensions in Jersey City need 
to be effectively expanded. The demand for greater job oppor- 
tunities, the need to provide expanded social services on an 
increasingly-restricted municipal budget, the necessity of pro- 
viding standard housing at rent levels accessible to all income 
groups, the enforcement of minimum housing standards, the 
increasing burden upon the public school system, and the lack 
of effective community identification and involvement among 
most low-income residents are only a few of the crucial prob- 
lems with which Jersey City is now attempting to cope in its 
efforts to develop a healthy and attractive environment for its 
citizens. 

At the conclusion of this chapter, goals are proposed which 
will help to provide some direction in solving these problems. 
Unless planning actions provide for the simultaneous treat- 
ment of both physical and social problems, we shall not 
achieve the assimilation of the poor, the elderly, and the 
minority group members of the population into the mainstream 
of Jersey City’s civic and cultural life. Without the accomplish- 
ment of this goal, the efforts of such people to become fully 
productive and significant contributors to the community and 
society will be restricted. The physical restoration and renewal 
of the City alone is only part of the task ahead. 
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THE WATERFRONT: AN IMPORTANT RESOURCE FOR LARGE-SCALE 
RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Although Jersey City enjoys an unique and advantageous 
geographical position adjacent to New York City, and has had 
excellent opportunities for economic growth and expansion 
since the earliest settlement, an unfortunate combination of 
unwise decisions, unforeseen circumstances, and misguided 
emphases created many problems which prevented the City 
from realizing its full potential. 

Jersey City’s present economic climate is part of a cycle 
through which the City has been passing for many years. The 
cycle commenced in the middle of the Nineteenth Century, 
when railroad, shipping and storage activities were estab- 
lished in Jersey City in order to take advantage of the City’s 
prime accessibility to both the New York Region and states 
to the south and west. These industries soon acquired large 
portions of the land along the Hudson River waterfront. 

Jersey City began to experience the repercussions of over- 
reliance on the railroads after World War II, when high-speed 
highways, the advantages of overnight delivery of goods by 
truck, and other concurrent forces of decentralization brought 
about sweeping changes in transportation patterns through- 
out the entire nation. The financial prospects of the railroads 
and associated industries began to appear less attractive for 
the City’s future development. 

At the same time, the built-up residential sections of the 
City were becoming older and deteriorated, and the popula- 
tion started to decrease and to change in character. Many ma- 
jor industries relocated outside of the City, since they no 
longer required accessibility to rail transportation; the lure of 
lower taxes and the availability of large tracts of inexpensive 
land in suburban areas also was attractive. Other firms were 
forced out of business because of changing economic condi- 
tions and new technologies. 

The railroads, hard-pressed to meet the challenge of the 
times, began turning back to the City large tracts of land in an 
economy move, thus further reducing the City’s tax base at the 
very time that Jersey City needed additional resources for 
new development. The entire pattern of obsolescence and 
blight produced undesirable effects after World War II, culmi- 
nating in economic and development stagnation in the 1950’s. 

With the decreasing demand for the heavy industrial and 
storage facilities in Jersey City, the errors of encouraging Jer- 
sey City to become a “backyard warehouse”’ for New York 
City soon became apparent. Many of the tangible assets that 
serve to upgrade a City, both socially and economically, also 
began to diminish. The investment and risk capital needed for 
industrial and commercial activities and for residential devel- 
opment — both for improvements of existing facilities and for 


new construction — no longer were available in adequate 
quantities. 

The forces behind this cycle are not unique or peculiar to 
Jersey City. They are prevalent in varying degrees in many of 
the older cities in the United States. Such forces can be attrib- 
uted to the complex framework of economic, physical, and 
social interactions that support the nation’s urban centers. 

The economic changes that have been taking place in Jer- 
sey City can be summarized as follows: * 


INWARD MOVEMENT 


e low-income, unskilled workers, jobless per- 
sons, and minority groups. 

¢ low value added, low yield, low-employment 
business establishments 


OUTWARD MOVEMENT 


e middle- and high-income people to suburbs, 
along with higher-skilled, white-coliar, man- 
agerial employees and jobs. 

e large industrial employers. 

¢ major municipal revenue sources. 

e investment and risk capital. 


A recent study of the City’s industrial economy completed 
by the consulting firm of Arthur D. Little, Inc., for Jersey City’s 
Community Renewal Program, has emphasized that many of 
those basic attributes that prompted Jersey City to function 
as a prosperous and significant industrial center in the past 
remains important today and for the future. Proximity to mar- 
kets, labor supply, labor costs, closeness to raw materials, 
and comparative rent and space costs are among those factors 
that will continue to establish Jersey City as an attractive loca- 
tion for industry. 

The Arthur D. Little study concludes that a substantial 
amount of additional acreage will be required for various in- 
dustrial activities by 1970 and beyond. It is projected that Jer- 
sey City will sustain a modest industrial growth in the next 
decade — a growth rate of approximately 1.2 per cent per 
annum. It is expected that electrical machinery, non-electrical 
machinery, and warehousing are the industries which will 
have the largest relative and absolute growth in coming years. 


*A detailed discussion of Jersey City’s economy is the subject of a report 
entitled Economic Conditions, 1966, No. 5 in the series of preliminary 
Comprehensive Master Plan Technical Studies prepared by the staff of the 
Division of Planning. 
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WHOLESALE TRADE 


Between 1958 and 1963, the total number of wholesale trade 
establishments in Jersey City decreased by 2 per cent. The 
number of persons employed by these firms decreased by 36 
per cent. This can be attributed to automation, the loss of cer- 
tain large corporate employers, and the curtailing of opera- 
tions by remaining corporations. Generally, wholesale trade in 
Jersey City and Hudson County appears to be lagging behind 
overall regional activities. Table 2 compares wholesale trade 
in Jersey City with other municipalities in the area. The cate- 
gory of total number of establishments, total sales, and paid 
employees (figures for Jersey City as a percentage of Hudson 
County) all show declines between 1958 and 1963. Table 5 
shows these changes by type of business engaged in whole- 
sale trade in the Jersey City Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area. 
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TABLE 2. WHOLESALE TRADE IN JERSEY CITY AND OTHER AREAS, BY 
ESTABLISHMENTS AND SALES, 1958-1963 


Pierz.a7e| 1.121,903 | — 8 1156] 1050_ 

| 1.776.160] 1,865,218 | + 6 | 1167 | 1401 | + 20 | 

214,784] 264,036 | — 4 | 743 | 684 | — 8 

retizabeth __—_—+| 190 282011 652,531.| 4750 | 1266 | 2875 | 4127 
aa7.140 [72,766,508 | + 51_| 1020 | 1926 | + 29 


[s4700.7eifo0zr2se [+ 25 | vaie | avo4 | — 27 | 


Serene] sores {| — 10 | vase | saz 1-8 


Hudson County 
NY—NENJSCA* 


TABLE 3. WHOLESALE TRADE IN JERSEY CITY AND OTHER AREAS, BY 
PAYROLL AND EMPLOYEES, 1958-1963 


Hudson County 70,341 | 78,738 13,649 | 12,607 5154 + 21 
| 5168 _| 


41,012 | -12 || 9,691 | 6,264 | — 36 || 3770 | 6564 | + 74 
| | 
[Newark ss ss] = (90,558 | 109077 | +20 || 17,523 | 17,024 | 5168 + 24 
| 5 
| 


6 
6 
+31 HOLL 
+87 || 2,557 | 3,940 | + 54 || 4996 | 6050 | + 21 | 
451,248 | 709,178 | +57 87,794 


Source: U.S. Census of Business, 1963. 
*NY — NENJSCA — New York, Northeastern New Jersey Standard 
Consolidated Area — Composed of New York SMSA; 
Newark, Jersey City, Paterson-Clifton-Passaic SMSA; 
Middlesex County, Somerset County. 


TABLE 4. INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT IN JERSEY CITY, 1954-1964 


Number of Workers* 


“Employees covered by industrial employment 
Source: New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


INDUSTRIAL-MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES 


Data for industrial and manufacturing activities in Jersey 
City, like those for wholesale trade, do not reveal a growth pic- 
ture. For example, the New Jersey Division of Employment Se- 
curity reports that between 1954 and 1964, ‘‘covered” manu- 
facturing employment in Jersey City decreased by 12,491, a 
decline of 30.6 per cent in the 10-year period. 

Data in Table 4 indicate the number of industrial establish- 
ments in the City decreased by 59 (or 10.5 per cent) and the 
ratio of total employment to total establishments declined from 
72.6 to 56.3 employees per establishment. It is important to 
observe that the establishments which have ceased to operate 
or have moved out of Jersey City provided a greater number 
of jobs per establishment than those now operating in the City. 

Generally, the firms that remain in Jersey City and those 
that are locating here are oriented primarily to low-employ- 
ment activities. Such firms are engaged in electronics, the 
manufacturing of machinery, apparel and finished goods, and 
in warehousing and distribution operations. These establish- 
ments, which tend to require a relatively small number of em- 
ployees, are becoming more numerous in Jersey City. 
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TABLE 5. WHOLESALE TRADE BY TYPE, HUDSON COUNTY* SMSA, 1958-1963 


Motor Vehicles, Auto Equipment 236,911 
Drugs, Chemicals, Allied Products 44,235 3579 | 5691 
Dry Goods, Apparel alt 42,093 
Groceries & Related Products 274,311 | 252,584 | +11 
Electrical Goods 139,280| 138,683 0 4899 
Hardware, Plumbing, oe eee 
Heating Equip. Supplies 20,216 | 35,771 + 77 552 4954 | 6081 
Machine Equipment Supplies 176 4 117,443 | 106,875 = 
Metals, Minerals 50 | +9 (D) 90,694 7.420 [| —{ (0) | 999 | -— | — | 7427 | 
Petroleum Bulk 359 | —13 | 6442 
Scrap, Waste Materials + 77 634 +33 | 3528 


+ 52.| 147 5098 


445 —15 | 6312 8196 
364 + 4 | 4438 5714 


Tobacco & Products 

Beer, Wine, Alcohol 

Paper & Paper Products 
Furniture, Home Furnishings 


lereor | ce 
+2 


So 
564_| 618 10 | 0 | 4867__| 6517 


o 


4 

3 al a | 
Lumber, Construction Materials +35 +43_[ 5240 | 6446_| 
Miscellaneous CR Te dA 


*The Jersey City Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) comprises all of Hudson County. 
(D) No response given for reasons of disclosure. 


Source: U.S. Census of Business, 1963. 
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JOURNAL SQUARE — JERSEY CITY’S CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT. 


RETAIL AND COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Retail and commercial facilities in Jersey City are concen- 
trated at certain identifiable locations throughout the City; the 
basic pattern is strip development and mixed land uses. 
Journal Square is Jersey City’s Central Business District. 
However, its effectiveness as the City’s major shopping dis- 
trict is weakened by the Pennsylvania Railroad cut which bi- 
sects ‘‘the Square,” inadequate vehicular access to Journal 
Square from points to the east and west, and the absence of 
any major retail department stores. 

Other retail and commercial concentrations in Jersey City 
are Central Avenue in Hudson City; Newark Avenue and Ex- 
change Place in the Downtown Community; McGinley Square, 
Monticello and Jackson Avenues in the Bergen and Lafayette 
Communities; West Side Avenue, and the new developments 
along Route 440. 

Retail sales in Jersey City declined considerably between 
1958 and 1963. Table 6 indicates that the total number of retail 
establishments decreased by 568 units (18 per cent) during 
this five year period. Actual declines in the establishments by 
business types range from 7 to 27 per cent and represent a 
loss of 11,000 jobs. 

Table 7 compares retail trade in Jersey City with other com- 
munities. The most striking change disclosed is the fact that 
although the number of establishments in Jersey City’s Central 
Business District (Journal Square) decreased by 16 per cent, 
sales per establishment increased by 31 per cent and total 
sales increased by 10 per cent. 


TABLE 6. RETAIL SALES BY TYPE OF BUSINESS, JERSEY CITY, 1958-1963 


[05 | 10605 | +11 
| 84,274 | 82500 | —2 | 
|_ 29,479 | 31,735 [+38 | 
| 17,871 | 14,828 [ -17 | 
|_ 31,806 | 32802 [+3 | 
| 


| 95 | | 8528 | 10,084 | +18 | 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials [93 | 9.202 | 5,331 | -43 | 
[AutoDealers sd |_ 27,332 | 21,003 | -23 | 
[15.490 | 17.193 [+11 | 
78] [35125 [was | 2 | 


266,721 | 266,737 RECS 


TOTAL 


Source: U.S. Census of Business, 1963. 


TABLE 7. RETAIL TRADE COMPARISONS, JERSEY CITY AND OTHER CITIES, 1958-1963 


Source: U.S. Census of Business, 1963. 
*Central Business District. 
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This sales growth indicates Journal Square’s strong poten- 
tial as an important shopping district not only for Hudson 
County but for other northern New Jersey counties. When this 
is interpreted in light of the overall population decline that 
Jersey City has been experiencing, this trend suggests an 
even greater significance. 

Data relating to the types of retail establishments in the City, 
set forth in Table 6, show that general merchandise, food, ap- 
parel, and gas station businesses have increased both their 
total sales and their sales per establishment. At the same time, 
the sales of heavier, bulkier, and more expensive products 
have declined. Small over-the-counter, convenience-goods 
sales increased, whereas sales of larger items decreased. The 
outlook for the future is more promising than analyses of past 
trends. 

A major output of the Community Renewal Program will be 


intensive studies of the commercial and retail economy of — 


Jersey City. The studies, now nearing completion, project that 
by 1985 the total amount of space devoted to comparison and 
convenience merchandise land uses in Jersey City will in- 
crease to more than 3,000,000 square feet, with over 680,000 
square feet for convenience goods and 2,325,000 square feet 
for comparison goods merchandise. 

Although these projections reveal a more promising picture 
of future retail and commercial activity than has been the ex- 
perience in recent decades, the analyses also suggest a re- 
orientation of the functions of the City’s commercial districts. 
The two major commercial districts in Jersey City are ex- 
pected to be oriented toward comparison goods shopping in 
the future. The projections indicate an increase in the size 
and importance of Journal Square as a comparison goods 
retail center, with a coincident decline in its convenience 
goods facilities. Route 440 development as it exists and as 
planned is expected to be the other major focal point of com- 
mercial shopping activity for both convenience and compari- 
son goods merchandise. The remaining commercial districts 
in Jersey City suffer from deficiencies relative to age and in- 
adequate design and layout, which preclude their continued 
functioning as comparison goods shopping districts. Although 
these older commercial districts are expected to suffer a 
decline in comparison goods shopping, it is expected that 
they will experience increases in the number and strength of 
convenience goods establishments along with an expansion 
of existing facilities, provided that adequate redevelopment 
planning assistance is available. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Prevailing economic trends, some of which are summarized 
above, indicate a generally downward economic and social 
spiral and present a discouraging view of Jersey City’s future 
if these trends continue. Such trends can be reversed only by 
continued dynamic action on the part of the business and 
government segments of the community. A sense of direction 
is needed, so that carefully thought-out decisions can be 
made regarding both the City’s economic goals and objectives 
and the ways and means of accomplishing them. These deci- 
sions must be based upon sound planning principles which 
reflect the best thinking of the community. On this basis, 
action can be taken to reverse the economic trends of recent 


years. 


PLANNING GOALS 


Jersey City is a potentially significant and prosperous con- 
tributor to the economy of the region, and is a desirable and 
valuable location both for industry and people. This is the 
predominant concept that permeates the Comprehensive 
Master Plan and Jersey City’s planning and renewal program. 

Jersey City’s task now is to develop the vast potential that 
presently lies untapped and dormant within its boundaries. A 
City which possesses such assets as location, accessibility, 
transportation linkages and a vast undeveloped waterfront, as 
well as other unused land areas that are suitable for industrial, 
residential and commercial development, cannot fail to reach 
its fulfillment if it initiates and carries out imaginative develop- 
ment programs. 

Many communities in suburban counties surrounding New 
York City have experienced phenomenal growth since 1940. 
In Jersey City, the challenging opportunity exists to recon- 
struct an old but soundiy-based community into a completely 
new environment that encompasses all of the amenities of 
urban living. Such a metamorphosis must be based upon 
sound social and economic goals. In the chapters which fol- 
low, objectives for improvement of the physical environment 
are presented to provide a setting within which such social 
and economic goals may be realized. 


SOCIAL GOALS: 


¢ Development and education of all individuals to their 
maximum potential and to a degree that will encourage 
them to function, contribute, and share in the positive 
aspects of an urban society. 

¢ Attainment of healthy community morale and pride. 

e Encouragement of maximum group stability and re- 
sponsiveness. 

¢ Adaptation of families and individuals to the evolving 
social and economic changes in both the City and the 
society as a whole. 

¢ Significant reduction of the debilitating causes that 
lead to the alienation of individuals from society. 

¢ Broadening of the choice and mobility of the individual 
in order to provide each person with a maximum num- 
ber of opportunities to fulfill his needs. 

e Encouragement of a sense of civic interest in every cit- 
izen and an identification with the affairs and the well- 
being of both his neighborhood and the City. 


ECONOMIC GOALS: 


Promotion and development of stable, efficient types of 
growth-oriented, high-yield industrial and commercial 
activities in Jersey City. 

Revitalization of Journal Square as a multi-functional 
Central Business District — an urban center with com- 
mercial, retail, administrative, cultural, residential, and 
transportation facilities. 

Promotion of a healthy mix and variety of jobs that will 
enable the City to compete effectively within the Re- 
gion. 

Expansion of job training and educational programs for 
those citizens unable to compete favorably in the 
changing regional job market. 

Provision of a variety of housing types, community fa- 
cilities, and other amenities that will encourage middle- 
and upper-income families to select Jersey City both 
as a residence and as a place to work. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Comprehensive Master Plan of 1966, as contained in 
this chapter, is an official statement by the City of Jersey City 
of its goals and growth objectives through 1975, and in some 
instances beyond that date. The Jersey City Planning Board, 
following three public hearings, officially adopted the goals, 
objectives and proposals of the Plan on September 8, 1966, in 
accordance with the provisions of the New Jersey Municipal 
Planning Enabling Act (1953), 40:55-1.10. 

In addition, five supplementary master plan technical stud- 
ies were published by the Division of Planning in 1965 and 
1966. These reports, entitled Land Use, Transportation, Public 
Facilities, Social Conditions, and Economic Conditions, were 
formally presented to the Jersey City Planning Board for re- 
view prior to the adoption of the Comprehensive Master Plan 
of 1966. Their content is based on data derived from a large 
number of current and available sources such as U.S. Census 
publications, City of Jersey City departmental studies and re- 
ports, publications of agencies within the New York Metro- 
politan Area, reports issued by the State of New Jersey, and 
extensive staff field surveys and analyses. 

To facilitate its studies and data analyses, the Division of 
Planning has divided Jersey City into seven districts, termed 
here as ‘‘communities.’”’ These communities, with their 1960 
U.S. Census populations, are Hudson City, 57,760; Journal 
Square, 16,776; Downtown, 46,057; Lafayette, 19,691; Bergen, 
51,176; Marion, 23,353; and Greenville, 61,288. (See Com- 
munity Boundaries map.) 

Beginning in 1969, more detailed information concerning 
the seven communities will be available as a result of the re- 
search and analyses activities of the Jersey City Community 
Renewal Program, currently being prepared by the Jersey City 
Redevelopment Agency under the technical direction of the 
Division of Planning. 
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REHABILITATION CAN WORK WHERE STRUCTURES ARE PHYSICALLY SOUND. 


RESIDENTIAL 


: 


Residential development in Jersey City must provide a wide ~ 
range of housing types within the limit of economic feasibility 
to all income groups. The objective of the City’s housing pro- — 


gram is twofold: to assure every citizen in Jersey City an op- 
portunity for sound, safe, and sanitary housing in a pleasing 
environment; and to attract people into Jersey City from other 
areas. The policies of such a program include a broad attack 
on existing blight, strict enforcement of construction and 
maintenance codes, an accelerated program of housing con- 
struction and rehabilitation, and the provision of all necessary 
social services to families displaced by public actions. 


GOALS: 
¢ To achieve adequate, safe and sanitary housing within 
sound neighborhoods for every economic sector of the 
community at costs and at rents Jersey City’s people 
can afford. 
¢ To maintain a balance of housing types. 


OBJECTIVES: 

e To gradually eliminate detrimental land uses in residen- 
tial areas and to safeguard these areas from the further 
encroachment of such uses. 

e To gradually eliminate the presence and the encroach- 
ment of uses which produce heavy truck traffic in resi- 
dential areas. 

e To reduce overcrowding and to require proper mainte- 
nance of all properties through the conduct of an ex- 
panded program of code compliance and code enforce- 
ment. 

e To rehabilitate a maximum number of housing units 
through studies of the physical and economic feasibility 
of rehabilitating various types of housing in the City and 
through pilot programs. 

e To replace substandard housing. 

e To increase the quality of new residential construction 
through sound density. 

e To encourage the development of a substantial portion 
of the city’s remaining vacant land with a variety of 
housing types to accomplish residential goals and ob- 
jectives. 
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NG—INITIAL STAGE OF THE DOWNTOWN RENEWAL PLAN. 
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GREGORY PARK URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT—NEW MODERATE INCOME HOUSI 
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HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 


The area bounded by the proposed waterfront parkway 
on the east, the New Jersey Turnpike Extension on the 
west, Grand Street on the north, and the proposed Park- 
way connection from Interchange 14B on the south, is 
proposed for residential use exclusive of the built up in- 
dustrial development in Liberty Industrial Park. 
Waterfront land in the vicinity of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Pavonia Yards, Harsimus Cove and the former Erie 
Railroad Passenger terminal is to be redeveloped for 
high-intensity residential uses. 

The Lafayette residential community is to be extended 
westward to Grand and Garfield Avenues to better con- 
nect it with adjacent residential communities. 
Obtrusive commercial and industrial activities are to be 
gradually eliminated from established and viable resi- 
dential areas. 

Housing is to be gradually eliminated from industrial 
districts. 
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BUSINESS AND COMMERCIAL 


Retail and office uses account for more than 75 per cent of 
all commercial space in Jersey City, with Journal Square con- 
stituting the largest single concentration of commercial facili- 
ties in the city. 

The revitalization of Journal Square and other districts such 
as Central, Newark, Monticello, West Side and Jackson Ave- 
nues, as well as Exchange Place and McGinley Square, will 
require a broad program of public and private action. Higher 
efficiency in retailing practices, parking and traffic improve- 
ments, expanded services, and physical upgrading are only 
some of the tools which will be used to diminish the problems 
of blight, obsolescence and declining trade prevalent in many 
of these areas. 

New retail center development along Route 440, combined 
with improved and expanded facilities at Journal Square, will 
provide the nuclei of retailing opportunities in Jersey City and 
its environs. Retail space in the City will almost double with 
the bulk of comparison goods shopping facilities located in 
these two centers. Commercial and office uses are expected 
to increase and concentrate mainly in Journal Square and at 
Exchange Place. 

Although the business and commercial outlook for Jersey 
City is promising, it is necessary that positive steps be taken 
that will insure the successful realization of the City’s goals 
and objectives. 


GOALS: 

e To develop viable commercial districts at highly acces- 
sible locations to serve the commercial and business 
needs of the City and the County. 

e To provide adequate, convenient, and pleasant com- 
munity business centers throughout the City to meet the 
needs of residents. 

e To permit convenient, limited neighborhood shopping at 
a variety of scattered locations. 


OBJECTIVES: 

e To identify, improve, and strengthen existing community 
business centers through the reduction of excessive re- 
tail space no longer needed and the provision of ex- 
panded parking, lighting and other facilities. 

e To gradually eliminate and prohibit the further develop- 
ment of warehousing and light industrial operations in 
community business centers. 

e To establish and maintain functionally active and es- 
thetically pleasant environments in all commercial 
areas. 

e To reduce the amount of land zoned for business pur- 
poses. 

¢ To strengthen the central business district at Journal 
Square by encouraging commercial development over 
the railroad cut, and the promotion of Journal Square 
and its environs as a regional center. 

e To provide adequate off-street parking and loading fa- 
cilities at all commercial areas. 

e To develop an office-commercial district at Exchange 
Place. 

e To require the safe and attractive development of the 
highway-oriented shopping center currently being de- 
veloped along Route 440. 

e To restrict the development of additional highway-ori- 
ented shopping facilities on the remaining tracts of va- 
cant land. 


THE PAULUS HOOK URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT, NOW IN PLANNING, 
FUTURE SITE OF IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL AND RESIDENTIAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
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4 ACCOMPLISHED INDUSTRIAL RENEWAL—PORTION OF THE HOLLAND TUNNEL PLAZA 
URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 


e Journal Square commercial development is to be con- 


fined within the area bounded by Newark Avenue, Bald- 
win Avenue, Tonnele Avenue and an extended Railroad 
Avenue near and south of Academy Street. 
Automotive sales and service activities are to be con- 
fined to areas along Route 440, Communipaw Avenue, 
the proposed North-South Truck Highway south of Com- 
munipaw Avenue, and a limited number of other major 
thoroughfares. 
A commercial office district at Exchange Place will in- 
clude the area extending along Montgomery Street from 
Washington Street to the Waterfront and is to be re- 
stricted to office and service facilities. 
Strip commercial development throughout the City is to 
be consolidated at the following locations and devel- 
oped into community business centers: 

Newark Avenue 

Jackson Avenue 

McGinley Square-Bergen Avenue 

Central Avenue 

Ocean and Danforth Avenues 

West Side Avenue 
New business and shopping facilities are to be located 
in the proposed residential development behind Liberty 
State Park. These would be restricted to community 
level services not competitive with the Journal Square 
Central Business District. 
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GOALS: 

¢ To promote industrial development consistent with the 
needs of the community and current trends in the Metro- 
politan Region. 

e To provide a diversified and stable economy attractive 
to industries which will reflect Jersey City’s locational 
advantages in the Region. 

¢ To concentrate industrial activity in a limited number of 
exclusive industrial districts protected from encroach- 
ment by other uses, well serviced and accessible, and 
to relocate industries from inappropriate locations more 
suitable for commercial or residential development. 


OBJECTIVES: 

® To provide a full range of services and improved utili- 
ties in industrial districts, allowing for the most reason- 
able development of industrial activity. 

¢ To protect land most suitable for industrial uses from 
extensive development by warehousing, storage and 
other low-employment, low-value activities. 

¢ To provide adequate accessibility from industries to 
major transportation arteries, without hindering the 
proper functioning of other activities and with a street 
system which restricts trucks to specific routes. 

e To insure that adequate off-street parking and loading 
facilities are provided in all new or expanding industrial 
districts and, wherever possible, in existing industrial 
districts. 

e To gradually remove and relocate unsightly and ob- 
noxious industrial uses from residential and commer- 
cial areas. 

e To remove and restrict residential and commercial de- 
velopment from areas that should be used exclusively 
for industrial activities. 

e To release publicly-owned land suitable for high-in- 
tensity industrial or terminal development only under 
highly restrictive conditions and well-defined perform- 
ance standards. 


STRENGTHENING THE CITY’S ECONOMIC BASE: A MODERN FACILITY AT LIBERTY INDUSTRIAL PARK. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 


e New large scale industrial development is to be con- 
centrated at the Point Breeze, Greenville, Claremont, 
and Caven Point areas, together with terminal facilities. 

e Residential uses are to be relocated from industrial 
areas in the Lafayette, Marion and Holland Tunnel 
sections. 

e Heavy industrial activities are to be concentrated in the 
following areas: 

Meadowlands west of Routes 1 and 9 
South waterfront 
e Light industrial activities are to be concentrated in the 
following areas: 
Lafayette Industrial Area 
Liberty Industrial Park 
A strip adjacent to and west of the New Jersey Turn- 
pike Extension. 
Adjacent to and west of Route 440 below Communi- 
paw Avenue. 
Tonnele-Wallis Circle Area 
Waldo Avenue Yards 
Holland Tunnel Area 
Paulus Hook 


WAREHOUSING AND TRUCKING 


Warehousing activities are, in the main, situated in the built- 
up sections of Jersey City, usually in obsolete, multi-storied 
structures. Together with scattered trucking operations, many 
of which maintain their vehicles on unkempt storage lots, 
warehousing activities contribute significantly to blight in sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. 

Inadequate off-street parking and loading facilities, truck 
movements through residential areas, and uncertainty with 
regard to the future economic stability of these functions in 
Jersey City are among the related problems. 


GOAL: 
e To restrict to limited areas the public warehousing and 
trucking activities serving both Regional and local needs. 


OBJECTIVES: 

e To provide specific but limited districts for the develop- 
ment of regional truck terminals, freight forwarding and 
storage activities along major transportation arteries. 

e To consolidate into restricted districts those regional 
public warehousing and trucking activities which are 
dispersed throughout the community and are disruptive 
to residential and commercial activities. 

e To provide land area for locally-oriented warehousing 
and trucking operations on the periphery of business 
areas, adequately buffered from surrounding residen- 
tial uses. 

¢ To restrict the movement and activity of major trucking 
activities to selected truck streets and highways. 

¢ To discourage new public warehousing and storage 
establishments from locating on prime industrial land 
and prime waterfront land. 

¢ To closely regulate and control scrap and junk storage 
and processing activities. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 


¢ Trucking and public warehousing operations will be 
limited and consolidated along Regional highway arter- 
ies. The proposed locations are: 
The area of the Pulaski Skyway west of Route 440. 
Route 1 and 9 north of the Tonnele and Wallis Circles. 
The area north of the Holland Tunnel approaches. 
¢ Small warehousing establishments with strictly local 
market orientations will be permitted along the periph- 
ery of commercial areas close to major city streets. 
Scrap storage and processing activities will be relo- 
cated to heavy industrial districts. 


OLDER INDUSTRIAL AREAS REQUIRE REDEFINITION AND RENEWAL TREATMENT. 
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RAILROADS 


Jersey City is unique with respect to the extent to which 
the railroads have pre-empted land. Prior to World War Il, 
the railroads owned 80 per cent of the land fronting on the 
Hudson River, but the general decline in rail activity in more 
recent years has resulted in the abandonment of extensive 
railroad properties along the waterfront. The City now faces 
the problem of the re-use of these valuable lands. Consider- 
able portions are under water, in marshy condition, or land- 
locked and inaccessible, thereby making development diffi- 
cult. In addition, railroad cuts or trestles at Journal Square, 
along Sixth and Tenth Streets in the Downtown community, 
and in other areas have adverse effects upon surrounding 
neighborhoods. 


GOAL: 

e To provide an adequate but restricted land area for the 
efficient continuation of railroad activities, while at the 
same time requiring that the land withdrawn from rail- 
road use is to be reused effectively in accordance with 
City land use policies. 


OBJECTIVES: 
¢ To encourage consolidation of rail activities — lighter- 
age, interchange, and tidewater coal — to free water- 
front land for other use and reduce duplication of ac- 
tivities. 
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e Through the Tri-State Transportation Commission, to 
design a railroad consolidation plan which will stabilize 
railroad land use and railroad tax revenue at as high a 
level of tax return to the City as feasible. 

¢ To promote the coordination of the transfer of goods 
through a consolidation of related activities at proposed 
rail served areas, including trucking, storage, indus- 
tries, “piggyback,” containerization, etc. 

e To encourage the best use of the land withdrawn from 
railroad use by planning and zoning regulations. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 


e Land for future railroad activities is to be gradually 
consolidated in the Greenville, Croxton and Erie-Lacka- 
wanna Yards along the Hoboken city line. 

e Jersey Central coal operations eventually are to be re- 
located in the proposed terminal area between the 
Claremont Channel and the southern border of the 
City’s waterfront. 

e Lighterage and interchange freight operations are to be 
consolidated at the Greenville Yards area and at the 
Lackawanna Yards at the Hoboken boundary. 

e Jersey Central ‘‘piggy-back”’ and other operations are 
to be eventually relocated to the yards west of the Turn- 
pike Extension,south of Communipaw Avenue. 


VACANT LAND 


There are approximately 2,000 acres of vacant land in 
Jersey City in parcels of % acre or more, accounting for 
18.7 per cent of all the land in the City. Major tracts of vacant 
land are located in the meadowlands, in the northwestern 
portion of the City, and along the waterfront. These lands are 
estimated to have an assessed value of more than $22 mil- 
lion. (See table 8.) A clear need exists for an overall plan to 
guide the development of vacant land —a plan which will 
reap maximum economic benefits and social utility. 


GOAL: 
¢ To promote the most effective utilization of the vacant 
land resources and submerged land throughout the City 
in order to achieve land use objectives. 


OBJECTIVES: 
e¢ To control the development of existing sizable tracts of 
vacant land so that they conform to overall develop- 
ment plans. 
e To achieve, through the planned development of large 
tracts of waterfront land, a balance of housing types 
and income groups within Jersey City. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 


e Carefully restrict the disposal of tracts of City-owned 
vacant land until community and neighborhood needs 
are better identified. In the interim, place these parcels 
wherever feasible into active public use, e.g., “vest 
pocket” parks, parking lots, etc. 

e Adopt a ‘‘development district’’ zoning provision to in- 
sure full and adequate development of privately-owned 
major parcels of vacant land. 

e Develop a program for the reclamation and extension 
of utilities to underwater, partially-submerged and 
meadowland areas on the east and west waterfronts 
of the City. 


TABLE 8. VALUATION AND ACREAGE OF VACANT 
LAND BY TYPE OF OWNERSHIP, 1965 


VALUATION 

% % || PER ACRE 

751.41 $11,973,770 ee $15,935 
| 
| 
| 


A D VALUAT AVERAGE 
SSESSE ION ie news 


PUBLIC 
City 


375.87 2,924,035 7,780 
SUB-TOTAL | 1,127.28 14,897,805 13,215 


RAILROAD 361.27 4,077,085 | 185 | 11,285 
PRIVATE 548.19 3,106.150 5,665 
TOTAL | 2,036.74 | 100.0 | $22,081.040 | 100.0 


$10,840 
Source: Jersey City Division of Planning 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Like most urban areas, Jersey City has severe problems 
resulting from inadequate circulation and public transporta- 
tion facilities. The design of the City’s street system is grossly 
insufficient to accommodate both existing and future traffic 
volumes. To reverse the ever-increasing condition of clogged 
streets, traffic hazards, conflict and poor access, a bold plan 
of traffic and circulation improvements must be enacted. 
Jersey City’s public transportation system also requires major 
improvements if it is to meet the demands of the future. Effi- 
ciency in the movement of people and goods within and be- 
yond the City is the overlying objective of the transportation 
plan. 


GOALS: 

¢ To encourage the development of a functional pattern 
of land uses through a system of transportation and 
vehicular storage facilities serving passenger, commer- 
cial and freight movements. 

¢ To provide a transportation system which conveniently 
serves pedestrian and vehicular movement by separat- 
ing traffic onto specialized facilities. 


OBJECTIVES: 


PASSENGER MOVEMENTS 


Vehicular Traffic 

¢ To improve linkages among areas of residence, 
industry and commerce by designating certain 
streets as arterials. 

e To design an arterial system for improved access 
to and from the Journal Square Central Business 
District. 

e To provide direct access to vacant land, particu- 
larly along the Hudson River waterfront and the 
meadowlands, via the arterial system. 

¢ To separate through traffic from local traffic and 
prohibit through traffic from residential neighbor- 
hoods. 


Public Transit 

e To reorganize bus routes and services in order to 
improve access to residential, commercial, indus- 
trial and recreational areas. 

¢ To achieve more convenient or free transfer loca- 
tions between the various bus routes in the City. 

¢ To extend rapid transit service to additional areas 
of the City. 


EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE MASS TRANSPORTATION: RENDERING OF THE PATH 
PLATFORM LEVEL IN THE NEW JOURNAL SQUARE TRANSPORTATION CENTER. 


COMMERCIAL AND FREIGHT MOVEMENTS 


Rail 
¢ To consolidate rail facilities and relate them to 
other parts of the transportation system. 


Trucking 
e To separate those goods-handling activities which 
serve the Region from those serving Hudson 
County. The former should be restricted to the 
Regional arterials. Goods-handling activities with 
a local focus and service area should be acces- 
sible to Regional arterials, but more closely re- 

lated to the major street system. 

e To develop major truck access routes to and 
through waterfront areas, coordinating and tim- 
ing them with land use developments. 

¢ To promote and develop trucking and warehous- 
ing complexes around major centers of move- 
ment, e.g. Holland Tunnel and the Tonnele-Wallis 
Circle. 

¢ To improve east-west highways for truck traffic. 

¢ To require adequate off-street loading and vehic- 
ular storage facilities at truck terminals. 

¢ To improve facilities for the north-south move- 
ment of vehicles to expedite movement between 
industrial districts in the City and their service 
areas. 
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COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 


Extension and widening of Route 440 as a limited 
access highway into Bayonne to connect with the 
Bayonne Bridge. 

Construction of a waterfront parkway network 
from Caven Point to the New Jersey Turnpike 
Interchange 14B; then running parallel to the pro- 
posed Liberty State Park, crossing the Tidewater 
Basin at Grove and Washington Streets, and term- 
inating at Grand Street. 

Expansion of Tonnele Avenue north of Tonnele 
Circle into two one-way roadways: movements 
northerly to use the existing roadway; the move- 
ments southerly to use a new roadway approxi- 
mately 300 feet to the west. 

Improvement of the Tonnele-Wallis Circle by dif- 
fusing the points at which decisions for turns can 
be made. 

Extension of Manhattan Avenue into the Meadows 
to make accessible a considerable amount of 
vacant land. 

Extension of the New Jersey Turnpike Extension 
at the foot of the Palisades to the Lincoln Tunnel. 
This should be seen as an important link in a 
major regional arterial along the Hudson River, 
from Bayonne to the George Washington Bridge 
and the Palisades Interstate Parkway. 
Construction of a major north-south arterial be- 
tween the Holland Tunnel and points throughout 
the Downtown, Lafayette and Greenville commu- 
nities, linking with Route 169. This roadway should 
be aligned with, adjacent to and west of the Turn- 
pike for most of its route. It is designed to provide 
convenient north-south access as well as remov- 
ing truck traffic from residential areas. As a local 
service road it would not be competitive with the 
New Jersey Turnpike Extension. 

Major reconstruction of Communipaw Avenue 
between Route 440 and Liberty State Park. This 
would function as a major “‘boulevard-type”’ ap- 


proach to the new residential areas along the 
waterfront. It would also provide a needed ex- 
panded link for heavy east-west traffic from the 
Communipaw Avenue bridge to the north-south 
highway. 

Construction of a new Turnpike interchange at 
the intersection of Communipaw Avenue and the 
proposed north-south arterial. This would provide 
better access from major streets in Jersey City 
to the Turnpike. 

Reconstruction of Railroad Avenue from Ex- 
change Place to Brunswick Street, with a new 
roadway extending to Journal Square via the 
Waldo Avenue Railroad Yards and portions of 
Academy Street. 

Construction of a link between Ocean and Gar- 
field Avenues in Greenville to expedite the flow 
of traffic between Jersey City and Bayonne. 
Reconstruction of Henderson Street from the 
Holland Tunnel to a new intersection near New- 
ark Avenue connecting to an improved Grove 
Street. 

Serious consideration should be given to the ex- 
tension of rapid transit service to Liberty State 
Park and into Bayonne. 

Construction of a bus terminal in the Journal 
Square area to ease the movements of vehicular 
traffic, bus passengers, and pedestrians. 
Development of a secondary bus terminal at the 
intersection of Grove Street and Newark Avenue. 
Extension of the arterial system to link manufac- 
turing and distributing centers of the City with 
the major traffic arteries serving the Region. 
Development of an integrated transportation sys- 
tem to achieve a balance between public transit 
and vehicular traffic. 

Provision to be made for the convenient and safe 
movement of pedestrians to and from transit ter- 
minals and parking areas. 


SYMBOLS OF REVITALIZATION AND PROGRESS. 


RENDERING OF JOURNAL SQUARE TRANSPORTATION CENTER. 


RENDERING OF JERSEY CITY’S NEW CIVIC CENTER (PHASE 1!) AT JOURNAL SQUARE 
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SECTION OF RECENTLY COMPLETED CENTRAL MAINTENANCE FACILITY, RO 


PUBLIC FACILITIES 


The availability and quality of public facilities play an im- 
portant role that influences the decisions of families, busi- 
nesses, and industries with respect to locating or remaining 
in Jersey City. If the challenges of expanding urbanization are 
to be met, it is mandatory for the municipal government to 
provide a wide range of basic services and facilities of high 
quality. 


Pe OR 


UTE 440. 


GOALS: 

e To establish a basis for planning public facilities by 
which the City’s social life can be better served. 

¢ To locate and design public facilities to achieve plan- 
ning goals and Master Plan objectives. 

e To achieve high standards of public services and facili- 
ties to aid in balancing the City’s social and economic 
life and to recapture populations now leaving the City. 


OBJECTIVES: 

e Tocreate a structure for the planning, locating and func- 
tioning of public facilities at three levels, recognizing 
the different levels at which various services are re- 
quired and increasing citizen participation in the af- 
fairs of the City. 


At the City-wide level, a Civic Center Complex, comprised 
of a new City Hall, Municipal Council Chambers, Fire and 
Police Headquarters, Central Library, and other auxiliary fa- 
cilities that will enable the Center to be an area of all-day 
activity. This complex will serve the needs of the residents of 
the entire City. 

At the community level, a community center in each of the 
seven communities in the city will provide a focus for such 
facilities as a high school, community park, health center, 
library, welfare agency and other services. These facilities will 
cater to the residents of the entire community and will provide 
a focal point for discussions about community problems. 
Recommendations formulated here can then be channeled to 
the City-wide level for appropriate action. 

At the Neighborhood Level, such facilities as an elementary 
school, apark and playground, and a neighborhood center will 
serve as focal points for community social interaction. They 
will provide for the educational, recreational, and social needs 
of the residents, offer expanded opportunity for the people 
to participate in civic affairs at the neighborhood level, and 
help in the formation of local associations which can express 
the values, needs and requirements of residents. At the neigh- 
borhood planning stage, the presence of this organizational 
level in the three-level structure will help to insure that the 
desires of neighborhood residents are reflected in the plans 
for their communities. 
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Centralized Maintenance Facility 
6—Incinerator and Sewage Treatmen 


1—County Administration Building 
7—Reservoir #2 
8—Reservoir #3 


2—City Hall 
TRANSPORTATION CENTER 
NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 


OTHER PUBLIC FACILITIES 
4—Sewage Treatment Plant 
SEMI-PUBLIC FACILITIES 
1—PATH and Bus Terminal 


2—YMCA 
3—YWCA 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
4—YMHA 


HOSPITALS 
1—Christ Hospital 


2—St. Francis 
3—Medical Center 


3—National Guard 
4—Fairmont 
5—Hebrew Home 


CEMETERY 
CIVIC CENTER 


EXISTING 
LIBRARY 
POST OFFICE 
5—Greenville 
PROPOSED 
LIBRARY 
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COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
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FERRIS HIGH SCHOOL AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 9, NOW NEARING COMPLETION. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Among the major problems of Jersey City’s public school 
facilities are an aging physical plant, an increasing school 
age problem in both elementary and high schools, and space 
deficiencies for classroom and non-classroom activities. A 
prohibitive debt situation makes coping with these problems 
extremely difficult. New techniques of construction and fi- 
nance must be utilized in order for the city to provide modern 
education facilities and programs to meet its needs. A study 
of public school facilities conducted by the Division of Plan- 
ning in 1965 provided the information shown in table 9. 


OBJECTIVES: 
e To initiate a vastly expanded and continuing public 


school construction program as a major part of the 
City’s Capital Improvement Program in close coordina- 
tion with the Urban Renewal Program. 

To determine the special needs and requirements of the 
school age population and develop programs that can 
extend high quality, integrated educational facilities to 
all citizens. 

To provide public school facilities, both for elementary 
and the high school age populations, which are ade- 
quate in classroom and non-classroom space. 

To expand the ancillary use of school buildings to meet 
a variety of social needs, consistent with educational 
purposes. 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


TABLE 9. PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSROOM DEFICIENCY AND UTILIZATION, 1967 


Number of Total 


Community 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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Needed (b) 
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Enrollment as of 1967. 


Based on the standard of 25 students per classroom. 


The utilization figures indicate the percentage of enrollment 
capacity at which each school is currently operating. Figures 
are Computed from the base standard of 25 students per 
classroom which is equivalent to 100 percent utilization. 


P.S. #15 is scheduled for replacement in the near future. 


(e) P.S. #11 was destroyed by fire and a replacement is currently under 
construction; P.S. #£11 pupils are enrolled in adjacent school districts. 
(f) A new P.S. #9 is now under construction. 


(g) P.S. #5 indicates a surplus of classrooms because of the special use 
of a number of rooms. 

(h) The new Ferris High School is now under construction. 

Source: Jersey City Board of Education 
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RENDERING OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 11 ON BERGEN AVENUE, NOW NEARING COMPLETION. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 


A preliminary estimate of population prepared by the Jersey 
City Planning Division indicates that the City’s population 
will stabilize at 265,000 persons by 1975. The same study 
projects public elementary school enrollment to increase 
from 27,032 pupils in 1966 to approximately 32,200 pupils 
in 1975, and public high school enrollment from 9,153 pu- 
pils in 1966 to approximately 11,500 pupils by 1975. 

Based on the recommended standard of the New Jersey 
State Board of Education of 25 students per classroom, the 
projected 1975 public elementary school enrollment would 
require approximately 1,289 classrooms, or an additional 
408 classrooms; the public high school enrollment would 
require approximately 459 classrooms, or an additional 
172 classrooms. With current school building proposals, 
this would represent the equivalent of two to three new 
high schools and eight to ten new elementary schools. 
This does not include provision for the replacement of 
many obsolete and physically inadequate existing schools. 

Whether these standards can be applied to Jersey City 
in the 1970’s and how it will be possible to meet these re- 
quirements with a limited borrowing capacity for school 
purposes are unknown at this time. Even the form and 
method of providing educational facilities may have to 
be reconsidered by city school officials in the light of 
these figures. What must be recognized is that major policy 
decisions must be made within the next several years with 
regard to this vital and basic public service — decisions 
which involves fundamental questions of public finance, 


the future of neighborhoods, and the stability of the City. 
These questions go beyond the Board of Education to the 
entire City. 

Finally, it is important to recognize that the active forces 
which place these heavy demands on the municipal school 
system will not be alleviated by merely failing to provide the 
facilities. Indeed, the reverse will be found to be true. it is 
therefore recommended: 


e That the Board of Education together with the Planning 
Board through their respective staffs undertake the 
preparation of a long-range comprehensive school fa- 
cilities improvement program. Such a program should 
include location and priority for school construction 
based upon both present and future needs. 


e That the school improvement program provide for at 
least two types of needs — school facility needs based 
on projected school enrollment in the school service 
area, and special educational facilities to meet the spe- 
cific needs of the poverty groups, the handicapped, the 
retarded, and those with aptitude for vocational educa- 
tion. 


e That the improvement or construction of public school 
facilities be a major criteria in the delineation of future 
urban renewal projects. 

e That whenever possible new schools should be built 
next to existing parks, and new parks and playgrounds 
developed to serve existing schools. 
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PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


Adequate urban open space for parks, playgrounds, and 
recreational facilities are amenities that contribute toward a 
visually satisfying and pleasant environment. The needs of 
the City in this regard are many, as indicated by the data in 
Table 10, derived from a study conducted by the Division of 
Planning in 1965. Making such facilities accessible to people 
throughout Jersey City is a primary objective of the Master 
Plan. 


TABLE 10. DETERMINATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD PARK 
AND PLAYGROUND NEEDS — 1975 (IN ACRES) 


1975 Existing* 
Population Recreation Recreation Recreation 
Community Estimate Space Need** Deficiency 


Hudson 49,000 52.0 erie 
Downtown 37,850 
Journal Square | 14,200 23 


Marion 23,050 SRL a ae ad 
Bergen e110 Side le ated aa 


Greenville 67,700 33.5 31.5 


Total 265,700 112.2 267.6 155.4 


*Existing recreation space total does not include Roosevelt Park and County Parks or the new 
Liberty State Park but does include school and public housing park and playground facilities. 
**Need is estimated at 1 acre per thousand population. This is half of the 2 acres per thousand 
ratio recommended by the Regional Plan Association for small parks and playgrounds for built-up 

areas like Jersey City. 


Source: Division of Planning 


Lafayette 22,800 


OBJECTIVES: 


To acquire and expand public recreation space through 
the various assistance programs in cooperation with 
County, State and Federal agencies. 

To reserve adequate recreation areas in undeveloped 
sections of the City prior to residential development. 
To provide adequate and attractively planned park and 
playground facilities in all communities and neighbor- 
hoods. 

To coordinate the development of parks and play- 
grounds with public school facilities. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 


City-owned land should be used for the development 
of small ‘‘vest pocket” parks and playground facilities, 
whenever feasible. 
Land should be made available for park and playground 
needs in urban renewal projects not only for the resi- 
dents of the project but also for the people living in the 
adjoining areas. 
A coordinated school-park program should be estab- 
lished at the community planning level. 
A continuous community linear park system should be 
considered to link the various school, shopping, and 
recreation facilities. 
Specific community and neighborhood parks are pro- 
posed at the following locations: 
= Vicinity of Bergen Square near the Van Vorst 
house, separating the Central Business District 
from the high-quality residential areas to the west. 
=Vicinity of the new Ferris High School on Mont- 
gomery Street. 
=Vicinity of Palisades Avenue overlooking Ho- 
boken. 
- West of the Montgomery Gardens Project at 
Cornelison Avenue. 
-Present site of City Hall, after its relocation. 
= Exchange Place. 
=Harsimus Cove. 
= Several other sites to be selected during the plan- 
ning of individual communities. 
Liberty State Park to extend from Tidewater Basin to 
the National Docks. 
A park and marina facility on Newark Bay south of Com- 
munipaw Avenue. 
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JERSEY CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY, FIVE CORNERS BRANCH — A CONTINUING 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM WILL MAKE MODERN COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE TO ALL CITIZENS. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Jersey City’s library system, the largest in Hudson County, 
provides a wide range of important services to the citizens of 
the City as well as to schools, institutions and civic groups. 
The completion in 1966 of the Five Corners Branch contain- 
ing a Fine Arts Library is a major first step in an expanding 
program. 


OBJECTIVE: 
e To provide adequate library facilities that are accessible 


to all residents of the City, based upon the following 
standards: 
A central location with regards to service area. 
Floor space at 0.35 square foot per capita. 
1¥2 volumes per capita for the main library and 
a minimum of 30,000 volumes in each branch 
library. 
One branch library for every 30,000 to 50,000 
population. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 
¢ Anew Main Library building in the Journal Square area, 


possibly in the Civic Center Complex. This will provide 
both central location and close proximity to the pro- 
posed Transportation Center. 

Two new branch libraries for the Lafayette and Bergen 
Communities. The Lafayette Branch should be located 
in proximity to the Communipaw Avenue and Grand 
Street intersection, and the Bergen Branch near West 
Side and Lexington Avenues. 

The existing Main Library at 472 Jersey Avenue is to be 
used as a branch library for the Downtown Community. 
The replacement of the Pavonia Branch Library in a 
small modern structure west of Hamilton Square. 

The Hudson City and Greenville Branch Libraries should 
be expanded to meet the needs of the communities 
they serve. 

Existing branch libraries at Claremont, Lafayette, Mar- 
ion, Bergen and Pavonia Avenues are to be closed 
when new facilities are expanded elsewhere. 
“Pockets” of residential areas which may not be served 
by the proposed Main Library and five Branch Libraries 
will be served by reading centers and bookmobile 
service. 

The Board of Education will be requested to assume the 
responsibility of providing adequate library facilities in 
public elementary and high schools. 

It is recommended that consideration be given to the 
location of a museum facility within the Civic Center 
Complex. Such a museum would be of County-wide 
interest and should be provided by the County. 
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HIGH QUALITY, EFFICIENT POLICE AND FIRE FACILITIES ARE ESSENTIAL FOR COMMUNITY GROWTH. 
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POLICE AND FIRE FACILITIES 


Jersey City’s excellent Police and Fire Departments are 
hampered by obsolete physical plants. A continuing plan for 
ultimately replacing outmoded facilities, and the construc- 
tion of a centralized public safety facility at Journal Square, 
are positive actions which will insure the efficiency of these 
vital services. Further steps aimed at providing increasingly 
modern service will raise the security of the City’s inhabitants 
to an even higher level. 


POLICE AND MUNICIPAL COURTS 


OBJECTIVE: 
e To replace or improve all Police Headquarters and pre- 
cinct facilities that can no longer perform their proper 
functions adequately. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 

e Modernize obsolete precinct facilities. 

¢ Construct a new Police Headquarters and Municipal 
Court facilities in a Public Safety Center near Journal 
Square, with accommodation for the Detective Bureau 
and the Bureau of Criminal Identification. 

e Construct a new target range to replace the present 
inadequate facility. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


GOALS: 

e To reduce deficiencies in the existing fire flow rate and 
testing procedures throughout the entire system in or- 
der to insure an adequate flow of water in all sections 
of the City, in accordance with the recommended stand- 
ards of the American Insurance Association. 

e To accelerate the existing program of equipment main- 
tenance, modernization, additions and replacement in 
order to provide the highest standards of service and 
protection. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 

e In addition to increasing deficient fire flow rates in ac- 
cordance with standards of the American Insurance 
Association, additional flow tests are recommended at 
the following locations: 

= Truck terminal and industrial area north of the 
Pulaski Skyway. 


= Central New Jersey Railroad yards. 

= Route 440, adjacent to the emerging highway 
shopping center complex. 

= Hope Street. 


e Acquire waterfront fire prevention equipment including 


one fireboat with capacity of 6,000 gallons per minute. 


Construct Fire Department Headquarters with consoli- 
dated police and fire alarm system in the Civic Center 
Complex. 


Effect a Fire Department consolidation program in the 
interest of economy, efficiency, and better service. The 
proposed generalized locations for consolidation of fa- 
cilities are as follows: 


= Engine 1, Engine 2, Truck 1— 
Henderson Street north of Newark Avenue 

= Engines 14, 18, Truck 7 — 
Vicinity Congress Street and 
Summit Avenue 

= Engine 7, Engine 15, Rescue 1, Truck 9 — 
Kennedy Boulevard, near Newark and Van Winkle 
Avenues 

= Engine 8, Engine 22, Truck 4, Rescue 2 — 
Claremont Avenue and Jackson Avenue 

= Engine 10, Truck 12 — 
Vicinity of Grand Street and Merseles Street 

= Engine 11, Truck 3 — 
Vicinity Manhattan and Summit Avenues 

= Engine 13 — 
Vicinity Garfield and Lembeck Avenues 

= Engine 12 to be moved to the vicinity of Garfield 
Avenue and New Jersey Turnpike entrance to 
Bayview Avenue 

= Engine 17, Truck 11, Second Division Deputy Chief 
—Vicinity of Communipaw Avenue and West Side 
Avenue 

= Engine 9, Engine 20, Truck 5 — 
Vicinity of the Intersection of Monticello and Fair- 
mount Avenues. 


e Install hydrants and fire alarm boxes in the following 


areas of the City: 
=- Country Village. 
= Suburban Court. 
= Terrace and Liberty Avenues. 
= Areas surrounding City marinas. 
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RESERVOIR FACILITIES LOCATED IN HUDSON CITY 


WATER SUPPLY 


In addition to the continuing maintenance and replacement 
program to improve water supply in the City, a considerable 
expansion of facilities will be necessary to meet future de- 
mands. The development of vacant land and the renewal of 
other lands with more intensive uses will require increased 
and efficient water supply facilities. 


OBJECTIVES: 
e To provide an adequate supply of potable water for 
both the present and long-range needs of the City. 
e To maximize the benefits of Federal and State aid by 
relating needed water improvements in urban renewal 
projects as the City’s share of project costs. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 

¢ Expedite work on the Longwood Valley Reservoir. 

e Initiate a study to establish priorities and staging for 
the rehabilitation of feeder mains and the replacement 
of obsolete distribution lines. 

e Install those improvements that are necessary to extend 
an adequate supply of water to waterfront areas where 
new residential and industrial development is antici- 
pated. 


SEWERAGE FACILITIES 


Jersey City’s sewer system is old and in poor physical 
condition. Certain lands west of Route 440 and Tonnele Ave- 
nue, as well as a major portion of land along the Hudson River 
Waterfront east of the New Jersey Turnpike Extension below 
Grand Street, are not serviced. These conditions are further 
complicated by a lack of information relative to the location 
and capacity of existing sewers. An exhaustive study of the 
entire system is necessary to initiate a program of priority 
improvements. 


OBJECTIVES: 

e To develop a sewerage system that will be adequate 
for the City’s present and long-range needs, with sepa- 
ration of storm and sewerage systems. 

e To establish a priority system for the rehabilitation of 
existing sewer lines and for the provision of new facili- 
ties as part of a Capital Improvement Program. 

e To maximize the benefits of Federal and State Aid by 
providing needed sewer improvements in urban renewal 
projects as the City’s share of project costs. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 
e Initiate a continuing program to connect all unserved 
establishments to the existing sewer system. Establish- 


PARKING, A VITAL MUNICIPAL CONCERN. 


ments that do not discharge untreated sewage through 
the municipal sewer system are in violation of City and 
State Board of Health regulations. A successful program 
will increase annual revenues and reduce water pollu- 
tion. 

Recommendations for specific sewer connections are 
proposed as short range (5 year), and long range (10-20 
years). 


Short Range: 

-Eighteenth Street extension from Jersey 
Avenue to the Hudson River. 

- York Street extension from Brunswick Street 
to Warren Street. 

= Extension of Richard Street out-fall from 
Garfield Avenue to east of the New Jersey 
Turnpike Extension. 

= Carteret Avenue extension from Garfield 
Avenue to east of the New Jersey Turnpike 
Extension. 

= Eighth Street sewer. 


Long Range: 
Long range proposals for sewer connections 
are extensive during the next 10-20 year period. 
However, they are tentative and will require 
more detailed study which may reveal the need 
for additional improvements, alternatives and 
a change in priorities. 


PARKING FACILITIES 


The provision of adequate parking facilities in Jersey City’s 
business and commercial districts will serve to strengthen 
these areas. The completion of a comprehensive study of the 
City’s parking needs has resulted in the approval of a long- 
range parking program. 


OBJECTIVES: 
¢ To strengthen the retail and commercial areas of the 
City, reduce traffic congestion and interference with 
through traffic, and stimulate business and social trans- 
actions. 
¢ To consider the following policies or standards that are 
required to carry out the above objectives: 

¢ Short-term parking facilities should be consid- 
ered in commercial areas as a supplement to 
existing long-term facilities in order to provide 
a balanced supply of parking spaces. 

e Lease arrangements for new facilities should be 
discouraged, since they are of a short-term nature 
and offer no permanent solution to the parking 
demand. 

e The design of all urban renewal projects should 
encompass not only on-site parking requirements 
to serve new uses but also the parking needs of 
adjacent areas. 

e The design of every parking facility should be 
attractive and efficient, with access and egress 
which does not interfere with the flow of traffic. 

e That portion of a public street which is required 
for the free movement of traffic should not be 
withdrawn from use to furnish parking space 
along the curb. 

¢ Curb space that is at a premium should be made 
available to the short-term parker without inter- 
fering with the flow of traffic. 

e The revised zoning ordinance should incorporate 
modern, higher parking standards. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS: 
¢ A major underground parking garage is to be con- 
structed in conjunction with the commercial renewal 
of Journal Square. 
e Parking facilities at community business centers should 
be provided in accordance with the recommendations 
of a proposed parking survey. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE MASTER PLAN 


PROPOSED LAND USE MAP 
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AN IMPORTANT OPEN SPACE DECISION ALONG THE WATERFRONT: ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF LIBERTY STATE PARK, A 400 ACRE REGIONAL RECREATIONAL FACILITY. 
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The Comprehensive Master Plan is both a statement of de- 
sired goals and objectives for the City’s future development 
and a flexible program of proposals which can be realized 
through the combined efforts of both the public and private 
sectors. But the Comprehensive Master Plan is merely a be- 
ginning. Noble thoughts about the future of the City alone, will 
not in themselves serve to cure its ills, inject more life into its 
economy, build broad boulevards, or erect modern housing 
for its citizens. The proposals contained in the Master Plan 
must be implemented before citizens can derive benefits from 
the planning program. 

Certain tools for implementation are available which can 
be used to effectuate the many far-reaching proposals con- 
tained in the Master Plan: zoning and subdivision controls, 
code enforcement, the Capital Improvement Program, the 
Community Renewal Program, the Official Map, and the whole 
array of urban renewal, housing, transportation, education, 
and social welfare programs that are achievable in Jersey 
City with Federal and State assistance. This chapter is de- 
signed to describe more fully some of these tools and to 
illustrate the content of the continuing planning program al- 
ready underway in the City to implement the Comprehensive 
Master Plan. 


ZONING AND SUBDIVISION CONTROLS: 

Zoning and subdivision controls are two valuable tech- 
niques that can be used to control physical development. The 
present Zoning and Subdivision Ordinances were adopted in 
1957. The Zoning District Map divides the City into seven 
zoning districts, each regulating land use, lot areas and 
ground coverage. The ordinance provides for two types of 
residential districts, three types of business districts, a com- 
mercial and light manufacturing district, and an industrial dis- 
trict. It also contains provisions for open space around build- 
ings, yards and courts, the height of buildings, and non- 
conforming uses. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM MAP 
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The Subdivision Ordinance regulates the separation of ex- 
isting parcels of land into two or more parcels, and the design 
of lots, blocks, and streets. 

Certain weaknesses are inherent in the current provisions 
of both the City’s Zoning and Subdivision Ordinances. More- 
over, these regulations are not sufficiently effective to satisfy 
present development trends or to overcome the results of 
years of unguided land use practices. 

Planning studies and experience have shown that an in- 
tensive re-evalution of these ordinances is needed. 

The effectuation of Master Plan proposals will relate di- 
rectly to land development programs and land use controls. 
Moreover, the New Jersey State Legislature is expected to 
consider in the near future a sweeping revision of the State 
enabling acts, to be introduced as a new Local Land Use Law. 
By utilizing the new powers that may be made available to 
New Jersey municipalities, even further advances will be real- 
izable in Jersey City by a new set of local ordinances. 

The dynamic Jersey City of the future envisioned in the 
Master Plan will benefit greatly by modern, efficient zoning 
and subdivision controls and practices that both encourage 
and insure desirable development. 

The Division of Planning is giving high priority to an ex- 
tensive analysis of present zoning and subdivision regulations 
in Jersey City. This will provide the basis for revisions of the 
Zoning Ordinance, the Zoning Map, and Subdivision Regula- 
tions which will reflect modern land use control techniques, 
Standards, and practices. The new ordinance will incorpo- 
rate provisions for improved land use controls by means of 
the following concepts: 

Minimum lot widths and areas for all districts. 
Maximum percentage of lot coverage. 

Adequate floor area ratios for intensity of use. 

Open space standards in new developments, and pres- 
ervation of existing open space in areas already devel- 
oped. 


e Zoning boundary changes, based on Master Plan pro- 
posals. 

¢ More efficient administration and enforcement of the 
Zoning and Subdivision Ordinances. 

e Adequate off-street parking and loading requirements. 

e A wider range of zoning districts related to land use 
types and special requirements. 

e More effective control of variances, non-conforming 
uses, and aesthetics. 

e Flexible “planned unit development” type zoning for 
waterfront and other developing districts. 


THE OFFICIAL MAP: 

The Official Map has proven to be a useful tool for imple- 
menting Master Plan proposals for future streets and high- 
ways and the transportation plan. Rights-of-way for new 
streets or for street widenings can be reserved for future 
public purposes, and tracts for future open spaces may be 
retained. The formulation and adoption of official mapping 
procedures in Jersey City also is assigned a high priority 
in the future planning program. 


CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS PROGRAMMING: 

The programming of capital improvements is a valuable 
technique through which the City can plan, coordinate, and 
schedule major public improvements such as schools, sewers 
and roads. The Master Plan proposals for the construction 
of various needed public facilities can be effectuated only 
through the scheduling of costly projects over a period of 
years, in keeping with the financial resources of the City. 

The Capital Improvements Program, prepared annually by 
the Division of Planning and adopted by the City Council, 
provides a schedule of improvements to be constructed over 
a six-year period. Scheduled projects are re-evaluated con- 
tinuously to provide the necessary flexibility to meet the City’s 
changing needs. 
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Among the several advantages of capital programming are 
the following: 

e The listing of future improvements such as roads, sew- 
ers, and utilities which serve as a valuable aid for gov- 
ernment, private developers and existing businesses 
in planning their own future courses of action. 

e |Inter-departmental cooperation and coordination is 
fostered and improved. 

¢ Coordination with future urban renewal projects. This 
enables the City to effect substantial savings since 
Federal law permits municipalities to provide their 
share of project costs in the form of necessary public 
improvements. 


CODE ENFORCEMENT: 

Jersey City’s extensive planning and redevelopment pro- 
gram has made great strides over the past seven years in a de- 
termined effort to improve the City. Recently, the City’s entire 
code enforcement machinery was revised and strongly rein- 
forced through the activities of the newly-created Division 
of Permits and Inspection Services. To implement the hous- 
ing code, the new Division is operating at present with an 
expanded staff of full-time inspectors. During 1966 and 1967, 
the inspectors completed an on-the-job training program and 
the designation and surveying of four extensive code enforce- 
ment areas. The City’s most dangerous structures are being 
demolished on a continuing schedule, and a full-scale com- 
pliance operation has been instituted. 

In the field of code revision, the City has made unprece- 
dented progress with the adoption by the Municipal Council 
of new Fire, Electrical, Building and Plumbing Ordinances. 
These new codes already are being effectively enforced by 
the appropriate City departments. 


URBAN RENEWAL: 

Urban renewal is a process of governmental and private 
programs and actions to eliminate and prevent slums and 
blight in urban areas. It is a valuable method for improving 
sections of cities through the planned redevelopment of de- 


teriorated or deteriorating areas, both residential and non- 
residential, by rehabilitation of structures or by clearance and 
new construction. Urban renewal actions remove the factors 
that are the causes of blight and slums in cities. 

Successful urban renewal is best carried out through part- 
nership between the Federal Government, the municipality, 
and private enterprise. Both the Federal and State Govern- 
ments contribute to the renewal process by providing finan- 
cial and technical assistance. At the Federal level, the primary 
responsibility for the administration of the various renewal 
programs rests with the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). This Department contributes two-thirds 
of the net cost of land acquisition and the subsequent prepa- 
ration of land for disposal. The City makes up the remaining 
one-third in cash or municipal services. To ease the financial 
burden on municipalities, the New Jersey Department of Com- 
munity Affairs now has a program of financial and technical 
assistance for urban renewal. Cleared parcels are made 
available for purchase and redevelopment by private sponsors 
in accordance with the Comprehensive Master Plan. 

In Jersey City, the execution of urban renewal projects is 
the responsibility of the Jersey City Redevelopment Agency. 
This Agency, headed by an executive director, reports to a 
board of six Commissioners. A staff of competent profession- 
als carry out technical assignments and studies relative to the 
City’s various urban renewal project efforts. 

The Holland Tunnel Plaza, Henderson Street, Hamilton 
Park, St. John’s, Montgomery Street, Jackson Avenue, Paulus 
Hook and Journal Square West Urban Renewal Projects are 
among the major efforts of the Jersey City Redevelopment 
Agency, now in various stages of accomplishment. 


ANTI-POVERTY AND ANTI-DISCRIMINATION 

PROGRAMS: 

In recent years, efforts have begun to improve the lot of 
many urban dwellers who have not enjoyed or shared in the 
prosperity of the nation because of unemployment, lack of 
training, racial discrimination, lack of incentive and many 
other social problems. The Jersey City Community and Neigh- 


Ve. 


borhood Development Organization (CAN DO) and its neigh- 
borhood organizations throughout the City are attempting 
to cope with these problems through a broad array of Federal 
and State assistance. These efforts are of great importance 
to the reconstruction of the City, and the expansion and 
strengthening of this anti-poverty program is vital to the future 
of Jersey City. 


THE COMMUNITY RENEWAL PROGRAM: 

The current Community Renewal Program (CRP), under- 
taken with both Federal and State assistance, identifies and 
measures City-wide needs for urban renewal and other public 
actions, and relates these needs to community resources in 
order to develop long-range programs for conservation, re- 
habilitation and redevelopment. The CRP is a series of ac- 
tions, a working program, which is continually being ex- 
panded at various levels in order to provide the needed 
detailed answers to a wide variety of questions relative to 
scheduling City efforts to improve the economy, industry, 
housing supply, retailing, and other vital functions. Through 
the concerted efforts and talents of nationally prominent con- 
sultants and competent professional staff members, the an- 
swers are being provided which will increasingly enable 
Jersey City’s planning and development staff to more accu- 
rately design and guide the City’s growth. 


THE CITIZENS ADVISORY COUNCIL: 


In an effort to stimulate increased citizen participation in the 
activities and decisions of local government, Mayor Whelan 
in 1966 established the Citizens Advisory Council of Jersey 
City. The new group is designed to unify and expand upon the 
functions that had previously been carried out by a number 
of separate and uncoordinated citizen advisory committees. 


The Citizens Advisory Council is organized into a number 
of working committees, each of which meets at least once a 
month. The entire membership assembles at least four times a 
year in order to hear reports on the activities of the various 
committees and to discuss issues of major importance to the 


community, such as the status of major City-sponsored pro- 
grams and projects. 

The basic purpose of the Citizens Advisory Council and its 
standing committees is to advise the Mayor and other munici- 
pal officials and agencies on topics such as minority group 
housing, community development, parks and recreation, park- 
ing and traffic, neighborhood improvement, consumer protec- 
tion, and youth opportunity. The members, representing a 
cross-section of the entire community, react to proposed and 
on-going programs and projects which are in various stages 
of planning and development and in turn offer the City ad- 
ministration a variety of suggestions and proposals which 
influence the scope and direction of these programs. 

The Citizens Advisory Council has great potential for en- 
suring that both the planning and the implementation of the 
City’s development programs will reflect the thoughts and 
feelings of the entire community, so that the long, hard proc- 
ess of revitalizing Jersey City will continue to command pub- 
lic Support. 


The tools listed above to implement the Comprehensive 
Master Plan are only a few of those available to Jersey City. 
In many respects, every action of the City government, and 
many private actions as well, change in some measure the 
physical and social environment of the City. This is most 
dramatically illustrated by the completion of public facilities 
projects, renewal projects, or new private construction— 
physical structures. But it is illustrated as well by the effective- 
ness of a teaching staff in the public schools, by the efficiency 
of a municipal public works employee, or by the drive with 
which a department director pursues his public responsibili- 
ties, to name only a few. 


1 All of these actions and many more, taken on a day-to-day 
basis by thousands of civic leaders, builders, maintenance 
employees, government workers, officials, and citizens, com- 
bine to bring about the rebirth of the City. The Comprehensive 
Master Plan is designed to provide all sections of the com- 
munity with a guide as to what the City could become — and 
will become! 
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